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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 


“ye T a time when a world in distress 


needs really great men to guide 
it, we find volunteers posing as 
dictators. After governments 
that have functioned rather suc- 
cessfully for centuries have ruth- 
lessly been wrecked and supplanted by newly 
fashioned forms of government, these dictators 
attempt to bring men back to prosperity. A 
striking feature of these more modern forms of 
government and rulers is their lack of religion. 


In striking contrast we find in St. Benedict a 
truly great and successful form of ruler. He 
was not a dictator, but a kind leader. He pro- 
fessedly led men along the Gospel path to glory. 
Historians tell us of the greatness of St. Bene- 
dict. A thoughtful reader can learn this great- 
ness by a devout perusal of his masterful Rule. 
Therein we see that he towers high in the ranks 
of humanity. Let us ask how he came to be so 
great. The answer is, through being gifted by 
nature and by grace. 


By nature St. Benedict was gifted. He was 
born of the Sabine branch of the old Roman 
nation. It was this same virile branch that 
had furnished the lifeblood that went into the 
making of the pioneers of Rome. As the Ro- 
man nation grew vast and opulent, it also grew 
corrupt in its morals. It was actually dis- 
integrating at the time of St. Benedict’s birth. 
However, the Sabine country was up in the 
Appenine Mountains, east of Rome, off the beat- 
en path of travel and commerce. Therefore it 
retained its pristine purity and vigor and 
could bring forth one more great Roman in the 
person of St. Benedict. The Romans were 
acknowledged the world’s greatest legislators. 


This natural legislative bent of mind in Bene- 
dict was Christianized by grace, the grace of 
the Gospel influence, and thus he became one of 
the wisest of legislators. 

His great masterpiece was his law book, his 
Holy Rule. This Rule was not the fruit of idle 
theorizing. It was the echo of his own orderly 
life. So noble, so spiritual was that life that 
even in youth Benedict fled from the profligate 
schools of Rome rather than suffer the ship- 
wreck of his morality. He withdrew from 
Rome learnedly ignorant and wisely untaught 
in the wicked ways of a sinful world. In the 
solitude of hermit life he served his God in dire 
poverty in Subiaco. There he successfully with- 
stood the assaults of Satan, till for greater safe- 
ty’s sake he went to the heights of Monte Cas- 
sino, seventy miles southeast of Rome. Here 
he wrote his Rule and built up his model mo- 
nastic family, his school as he called it, of di- 
vine service. In this school and by this Rule, 
he taught that perfection consists in self-denial 
and total surrender to God. 

For the past few years we have all been 
forced to the practice of self-denial. Let us 
make a virtue of necessity by seizing this op- 
portunity of self-denial and turning it into the 
beginning of really spiritual good for ourselves 
and others. Even though so-called prosperity 
would never return, there is a way of using 
misfortune in time to build up fortunes for an 
eternal future. 


Yours most cordially, 


a C nan QB. 


Abbot. 
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cA Pair of English Martyrs 


(Recently canonized) 


(Continued) 
THE EARLY LIFE OF SAINT THOMAS MORE 


S the holy Bishop of Rochester was the 

most learned, pious, and exemplary mem- 
ber of the English clergy and hierarchy, so the 
holy chancellor of England is by his life, 
talents, and steadfastness the most prominent 
and admirable figure of the laity at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. But, although 
both showed the same firmness and fidelity to 
God’s Church, and both practiced privately 
great austerities, wearing penitential hairshirts 
to the end of their lives, there is a great dif- 
ference in their characters. Bishop Fisher was 
every inch an ecclesiastic, full of kindness and 
charity, but in his ascetic appearance perhaps 
more admirable than 


Lambert Nolle, O. S. B. 


told his son-in-law and biographer, Roper, that 
the king would be willing to take his head for 
a town in France, and when resigning his high 
office he gave the secretary, Thomas Cromwell, 
the advice never to tell the king what he could 
do, but what he ought to do; because, as he 
said, if the lion knew his strength, no one would 
be able to keep him back. He was, later on, 
the first to foresee the baneful consequences for 
the faith in England of Henry’s infatuation for 
Anne Boleyn. 

Thomas More was born nine years after 
Bishop Fisher, i. e., in 1478. His father, John, 
was a lawyer and later on a judge, who had 
only a small income for his family. From him 
his son inherited his wit and humor. The boy 
learnt his Latin from a gentle Master, a Mr. 
Holt, and then in 1490 





attractive. On the other | 
hand, in More we find | 
with all his talents, in- 
dustry, and sense of 
justice, a kind of child- 
like gaiety, gentle wit 
and humor, which made 
him a loving and indul- 
gent father and hus- 
band, a pleasant friend, 
and a delightful com- 
panion, who was as 
such dear to the young 
king, Henry VIII. His 
keen intellect made him 
an outstanding scholar 
in classics, law, theolo- 
gy, and other kinds of 
learning, but also a 
shrewd judge of men’s 
character. Even when 
he stood in the highest 
favor with the king, 
who visited him in his 
own house and, walking 
in the garden, laid his 





went as a page to the 
house of the Cardinal 
Primate Morton, who 
was also. chancellor. 
More depicted his em- 
ployer as a fine charac- 
ter in his book, “Uto- 
pia.” The somewhat 
stern but kind and 
learned prelate detected 
the rare talent of the 
boy, and procured for 
him in 1492 a scholar- 
ship at the Benedictine 
Canterbury Hall at Ox- 
ford, where the study 
of law and of the clas- 
sical languages flour- 
ished greatly. He used 
his opportunities well 
and became in time an 
excellent scholar’ in 
both. His father kept 
him very strict as to 
money, but he was 
grateful for it in later 








arm around his neck, he 


ST. THOMAS MORE 


years, because his pov- 
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erty had prevented him from wasting his time 
in frivolous entertainments and compelled him 
to devote his time and energy to his books. He 
humorously alluded later on to the meagre 
“Oxford fare” upon which impecunious schol- 
ars had to subsist. But he was not much better 
off when his father called him back to London 
in order to pursue his practical legal education 
from 1494 to 1501. Even during the years of 
his apprenticeship he was called upon to lecture 
to junior students, and in 1501 he became a 
recognized barrister. 

The years between 1501 and 1504 show two 
features of the religious side of his character, 
He delivered at a 
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his year of imprisonment he confided to his 
daughter, Margaret, that he would have con- 
sidered this enforced solitude as the greatest 
favor granted to him by almighty God, had he 
not been pained by the hardship which his 
family had at that time to endure. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF SAINT THOMAS MORE 


The legal practice of our martyr soon gave 
him a good name among the citizens of London. 
He gained their admiration not only by his 
skill but also by his uprightness. He would not 
wrong the opposing party to the advantage of 
his clients, nor would be take up the defence of 

an unjust cause. 





church some lec- 
tures on St. Au- 
gustine’s “City of 
God.” They were 
not sermons, but 
looked at the sub- 
ject from a philo- 
sophical - religious 
point of view. As 
they attracted 


many people and 


even learned 
priests, it is to be 
regretted that no 
trace of their text 
has been preserved 
for us. The other 
feature is the re- 
markable fact that 
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Saint Benedict 


PAUL COURTNEY 


Dark shadows, slowly flitting to and fro 

Across the silent chapel’s sun-splashed nave 

Like phantom hosts, becloud your visage grave 
Carved there in massive stone, which seems to show 
A spirit firm, though clouds may come or go. 

You fled from Rome, where Satan might deprave 
Your soul, but in your rough-hewn mountain cave 
Was forged a sword that conquers man’s worst foe. 


Come, Benedict, to battle once again! 

Come, wield once more this sword, your Rule. 
Your spirit in your black-cowled legions all, 
And lead them in the fight that Christ may reign. 
Then worldliness, and strife, and sin, these too 
Shall fade like shadows dying on the wall. 
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Then already as 
well as later on, 
when he had be- 
come a judge, he 
always advised 
first a voluntary 
settlement between 
the contending 
parties, although a 
lawsuit would 
have been more 
profitable for him- 
self. This public 
confidence in his 
talent and charac- 
ter is proved by 
the fact that in 
1504 at the age of 
26 he was elected a 
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he lived during 

four years near the Carthusian monastery 
(Charterhouse), in order to be able to assist at 
the religious services, especially early in the 
morning, as much as his legal work would per- 
mit it. He was much drawn to join the com- 
munity, but after this long time of deliberation, 
he decided that his place was not in a religious 
house and it was better for him to get married. 
Yet he kept through his whole life the practice 
of daily Mass. When as chancellor he was able 
to keep a domestic chaplain, he served his Mass, 
and he also took an active part in the Sunday 
services at the parish church, at times carrying 
the cross in front of the processions. When al- 
ready in high office, he habitually withdrew on 
Friday into a hermitage in his garden to spend 
the day in prayer and pious reading. During 
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member of Parlia- 
ment. His courage and outspokenness in that 
capacity nearly proved fatal to his future. 
Henry VII demanded a large grant of money as 
dowry for his daughter, Margaret, the spouse 
of the Scottish king. More brought such strong 
reasons and arguments against the proposal 
that the sum demanded was much reduced. One 
of the king’s chamberlains reported to his mas- 
ter that a beardless boy had disappointed the 
demand. The king was very indignant at this 
and wanted to have his revenge. As the poor 
young barrister had nothing to lose, some 
servile courtier had to discover some pretence 
to have his father, John More, imprisoned until 
he paid a fine of a hundred pounds. The son 
did not take the advice of a bishop to ask the 

(Turn to page 72) 
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The Lovely Enigma 


CHAPTER 4 


LINE and the two children arose from 
their knees. They had completed the 
daily rosary before the statue of the Mother 
and Child on the landing of the stairway. Aline 
had made this a rule and no one objected to it. 
“Now run out and play, captains. If you want 
some milk at the afternoon tea, come back into 
the house and I’ll see that you get some. Don’t 
play with the rabbits too much; it’s rather 
warm today and they feel the heat too. You’re 
off duty now, but on your leave of honor.” 


“So long, General.” Saluted Dan. With a 
scamper of feet they were off. Aline looked 
at the baby picture, as was her habit, and 
murmured, 

“You little darling who are in heaven, I love 
you too!” 

“Good-afternoon, 
broke the silence. 

“Oh, Mr. Mason! I did not hear you come. Is 
there anything I can do for you?’ In the two 
and a half months which she had spent in the 
Mason-Renneau household, Aline had come to 
admire Mr. Mason as much as his wife, if pos- 
sible. He was always friendly, not at all aloof, 
full of interesting accounts of his paintings, so 
intensely in love with his wife in a boyish ro- 
mantic way which was so refreshing to see. 

“T’ve been sitting over by the window here for 
some time. I thought perhaps a painting of 
you and the children kneeling before that 
Statue, with my baby’s picture to one side, 
might make a real work of art. Would you 
mind if I painted it while the daily rosary is 
being said?” 

“Not at all, Mr. Mason. However, you better 
not say anything to the children; they might 
be turning constantly to watch you paint.” 

“T’ll be very quiet; and should they notice 
me, I won’t say I’m painting them. They never 
bother me while I paint.” Looking at the golden 
haired baby, he added, “You like my little one, 
don’t you?” 

“T love that picture and know she must have 


Aline!” A clear voice 


Amedea Patricia Bortolotti 
been like her mother—and—and—father!” 
Aline blushed. 

“Thank you for the compliment.” 

“It is the truth—I had to give the whole 
truth,” she laughed. 

“Oh, yes! By the way, do you like it here?” 

“Very much. But really, I don’t feel as if I’m 
holding a position in a strange house at all. I 
just can’t understand it all.” 

“T think the explanation lies in the character 
of my wife. She’s just a lovely enigma! But 
she must have her way, though she wouldn’t 
want it did we not all always like it too. When 
you come right down to it, it is very silly to 
have a governess or any kind of maid feel so ut- 
terly out of things, isn’t it? Think you'll be 
staying with us for a long time yet?” 

“As long as I may, Sir.” 

“Ah, now, that would be forever. 
falling in love!” ; 
“With whom, sir?” Aline was ill at ease. 

“With some young man in Chicago. Isn’t it 
natural?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” Aline felt relieved. 

“You don’t go around much; in fact, Ma- 
rianne and I were speaking about it. You’ve 
got to go out more—and you are perfectly free 
to.” 

“Yes, Sir, I know. But really—I’m happy 
as it is.” 

“Very well then. Tonight is your evening 
off and I thought you might like to go out. I’m 
sure a number of young men would appreciate 
the—” 

“Please don’t speak to them about it. Really, 
it seems to me as if I’m always having a fine 
time and that all my time is time off. But, Mr. 
Mason, I do appreciate your kindness and 
your wife’s thoughtfulness. I'll do anything 
to show my appreciation.” 

“Another funny idea—that kindness must be 
paid for. Why, it’s our Christian duty to be 
kind to people; and happiness is our reward.” 

“Good-afternoon Jim—hello there Miss Ran- 
dall.” Laurence mounted the steps. “About 
time for tea, isn’t it? Jim, don’t tell me you 


You'll be 
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have an idea for another creation of art. Has 
he, Miss Randall?” 

“You hit it, Laurence. 
keeping it a secret.” 

“This is getting serious. Jim, may I speak 
to you alone sometime today?’ Laurence was 
now earnest and a little flushed. 

“Right now before tea if you like.” 
Mr. Mason. 

“Will you excuse us, Miss Randall?” 
rence inquired. 

“Certainly, Mr. La Claire. I’m writing a 
poem today anyhow.” With a laugh she left 
them. Was Laurence in trouble? She thought 
so. 

The usual afternoon tea was being served 
in the second parlor, from which the stairway 
went with the baby painting on the landing. 
Aline was always very 


But Aline and I are 


Replied 


Lau- 
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about a half hour after tea. What had troubled 
Laurence? He seemed anxious at tea until the 
ticket episode came up, then his old smile and 
boyish manners had returned. She would be 
rather homesick this evening. The Renneaus 
would be gone. The Masons wanted to be alone 
with the children. She didn’t feel like finishing 
her poem either. She tried to make herself see 
she was being very ungrateful for all her recent 
blessings from God. Hadn’t she just told Mr. 
Mason how happy she was? Nothing had 
changed. But—hadn’t something changed? 
Yes, Laurence was going out again with an- 
other young lady. Wasn’t she being a very 
stupid thing? She wanted everything, every- 
thing. She must be the sensible girl she was at 
college. That girl in her would have laughed 
at the idea of a governess being courted by a 

very wealthy, hand- 








silent. Mr. Mason usu- 
ally talked of his 
paintings. Mr. Ren- 
neau was a writer and 
now and then spoke of 
an article he was pre- 
paring. 

“Laurence, Mr. Ren- 
neau and I cannot at- 
tend the opera at 
Ravinia Park tonight. 
Would you care to go? 
We have our usual 





Triolet in Crucifixion 
H. D., O. S. B. 


Sometimes it seems it is almost too hard— 
Now that I’ve softened myself so by sin— 

To nail my flesh on to Thy Cross, O Lord. 
Sometimes it seems it is almost too hard. 

O send me strength and comfort by Thy Word 
Of grace, that I may then the combat win! 
Sometimes it seems it is almost too hard, 
Now that I’ve softened myself so by sin. 


some, popular young 
man. Yes, give one 
an inch and one will 
want a mile. She was 
being a pig. Hadn’t she 
better try to meet 
some young men and 
women of her class 
and age, so that she 
would get back to nor- 
mal and not be dream- 
ing hopeless dreams? 
But the intuition of a 

















seats. Perhaps one 

of the girls would like to attend? Ruth Page 
is going to dance. She’s such an artiste? 
There will be two short operas, an Italian 
‘Secret of Susanne’ and a Spanish ‘La Vita 
Breve.’ I am sure you will like them both. 
Laurence.” Mrs. Renneau addressed Laurence 
in her usual way, well informed always. 

“Wouldn’t Mr. and Mrs. Mason like to go?” 
Laurence asked. 

“Marianne and I are spending one evening 
at home tonight with the children; it’s an anni- 
versary for us,” James Mason replied. 

“Very well, I’ll give the opera another try. I 
like certain types very much: ‘Aida,’ ‘La Forza 
del Destino’ and such. I don’t especially care 
for the type like ‘Bartered Bride’ or ‘The Bar- 
bar of Seville.’ Thanks for the tickets, Mrs. 
Renneau.” Laurence smiled happily. 

Aline felt lonely as she sat alone in her room 


woman told her that 
no substitute would suffice for Laurence. The 
only way she could forget him and cease to 
want him would be to dislike him—something 
he did. He had never done anything to dis- 
please her since that first luncheon and he had 
asked pardon for that. He had since then made 
those two and a half months very, very happy 
ones. Yes, she had felt bitter pangs when dur- 
ing their afternoon swim the other girls had 
taken up his time and attention; but when he 
would leave them to come home with her and 
the children, the joy made up for the pangs. 
She wished, mentally, that he would do some- 
thing so she might dislike him, cease to admire 
and respect him. She wished, maidenly, that 
he would always remain her ideal of boyish 
enthusiasm, clever wisdom, and optimism. 
“Come in,” she replied half aloud in response 
to the knock at the door. 
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“Two packages for you,” said Nancy and left 
them to the bed. 

Aline opened the largest—it did look like a 
suit box. Dear old Bernard! But whatever 
made him send a suit or coat? She opened it 
and beheld a long dainty pink evening dress and 
a pink velvet jacket. She kissed it happily and 
raised it up for inspection. As she did so, a 
card dropped to the floor. She laid down the 
dress and picked up the card. She read: 

“My dear Aline, While taking my after- 
noon spin I saw these in the window. I 
just had to have you wear them this eve- 
ning. Our taste usually is the same. The 
price is reasonable. We can settle when- 
ever you like. But won’t you wear these 
tonight? I'll stop at your room at 7. 

Laurence. 


P.S. Forgot to say we’re going to Ravinia 

Park.” 

And she was trying to dislike him! He was 
even considerate enough to realize she hadn’t 
a suitable thing to wear for those reserved 
seats, and considerate enough of her pride to 
know she would want to pay for them! She 
couldn’t believe he was taking HER to Ravinia 
Park! Where was the sad little pessimist of 
five minutes ago? But she must finish that 
poem and perhaps show it to him tonight! 
was forgetting the other box! Flowers! Could 
she ever, ever dislike him now? Not really, in 
her heart, in her soul, she couldn’t ever really 
dislike him again! 

(To be continued) 


A Pair of English Martyrs 
(Continued from page 69) 


king’s pardon and to throw himself on his 
mercy; he would not be reconciled at the price 
of such cringing servility. For a time he 
thought of retiring to the continent, where his 
knowledge of law, Latin, Greek, and French 
would easily have secured for him a post at a 
university. At any rate he paid in 1508 a visit 
to Paris and Louvain and became acquainted 
with the studies of both universities. 

In the year 1509, king Henry VII died and 
was succeeded by his youthful son, Henry VIII. 
With him More did not at first come into official 
contact, although he had visited him some years 
before. He became in 1510 Under-sheriff of 


She ° 
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London, where he had to act as justice of the 
peace, but on Thursday only, and then was free 
for his legal practice, his studies, and his family 
life. The confidence of his fellow citizens 
increased, and when a dispute arose between 
some Londoners and some foreign merchants, 
which in 1515 necessitated an embassy to Flan- 
ders, the Londoners petitioned the king to send 
young More as one of their representatives, 
relying on his skill, learning, and unselfishness. 
His small allowance was paid to him for two 
months in advance; but as the negotiations 
were protracted over six months, the poor 
young lawyer was in financial straits and had 
to ask Cardinal Wolsey for another advance so 
that his family at home should not suffer. When 
the business was satisfactorily settled, he re- 
turned home as fast as he could. The king, 
trying to gain his services, offered him a con- 
siderable pension; but he declined it so as to 
be at liberty for his family, his successful and 
lucrative practice as a lawyer, and as a lec- 
turer for law students. He came still more to 
the front when in 1517 he was asked by the 
privy council to still the riots which had broken 
out in London against the foreign merchants. 
The angry crowds listened to him, and were 
practically pacified by him, when an unfortu- 
nate incident partly undid his pacific work. Ap- 
parently at that time he had become a privy 
councillor of the king, which at first was more a 
mark of distinction than an office. But Henry 
and Wolsey were determined to drag him to the 
court and into official positions. At last he had 
to yield, although, as Erasmus says, “‘no one 
ever strove more eagerly for admission there 
than More did to avoid it.” Soon we find him 
on embassies to Calsis, and in 1518 as private 
secretary at the court with the charge of re- 
viewing and advising on the petitions presented 
to the king. This took him all over the country 
as the monarch’s constant companion and kept 
him for months away from his home. The only 
consolation for him was the fact that in this 
capacity he was able to obtain many royal 
grants for poor and deserving petitioners. 

The king, appreciating his services, made 
him three years later a knight and Under-trea- 
surer of State, which was an easy and much de- 
sired position. But here as at the embassies, to 
which he was again sent, More was no better 

(Turn to page 76) 
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Philosophy--- Pagan Ethics 
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(Continyed) 


HERE was a class of philosophers called 

the Cynics, of whom Antisthenes was the 
founder. According to Antisthenes, virtue is 
not only the highest good, but it is also the only 
good. The greatest of all errors is to suppose 
that pleasure is good. “I had rather be mad 
than be glad,” said Antisthenes. The essence 
of virtue is self-control, i. e., independence of 
all material and accidental needs. The Cynics 
strove to harden themselves by renouncing not 
only pleasure and comfort, but also family, 
society, religion. The virtuous man is truly 
wise and godlike. Basing their ideas on the 
principle that man is good by nature, the Cynics 
taught that civilization is the only reason why 
men are not good. They rejected and scoffed 
at noble birth, riches, marriage, government, 
and even common decency. He is the happiest 
of men who does not need the goods of culture 
and civilization. The English word ‘cynic’ de- 
rives its meaning from the doctrine of the 
Cynics. 

The Cyrenaic school, of which Aristippus is 
the chief representative, agree with the Cynics 
that Ethics is the only useful part in philoso- 
phy. But they heartily disagree with the Cynics 
as to the doctrine itself. 

The Cyrenaics took the saying of Socrates 
that “happiness is man’s highest good” and in- 
terpreted it to mean that man must seek his 
last end in the refinements of sensual pleasure. 
Pleasures of mid are to be cultivated and en- 
joyed by those who have the capacity for such 
enjoyment, but the obvious pleasure which lies 
within reach of all is that of the senses. Knowl- 
edge, culture, and even virtue are desirable only 
as a means by which pleasure is attained. Vir- 
tue is to be practiced; but virtue means no 
more than moderation in the enjoyment of 
pleasures. Without moderation, pleasures of 
sense soon satiate the senses and become the 
cause of pain and not of happiness. Virtue re- 
quires a man te overcome in himself all fears, 
hatred, superstition, as things which impede 
enjoyment. The central doctrine of this school 


is Hedonism, i. e., that pleasure alone consti- 
tutes the happiness of man. 


Plato teaches that the highest good of man or 
the objective end of man is God. Morality con- 
sists in a similarity with God. Man, who strives 
for this objective beatitude, at the same time 
obtains his subjective beatitude, i. e., happiness. 
Virtue is the means of acquiring beatitude. Of 
all the things that make up happiness virtue 
alone is essential. By virtue we acquire a har- 
mony in all our faculties. Virtue is one, al- 
though it is divided into four according as it 
is found in different parts of the soul. Thus 
we have wisdom, fortitude, temperance, and 
justice. 

Aristotle teaches that there must be a definite 
and ultimate end towards which all our actions 
tend. But what is this definite end? Aristotle 
says that all philosophers agree that man in 
the ultimate analysis is striving for his own 
happiness or beatitude. But there is a great 
deal of difference as to objective beatitude, 
i. e., as to the object that makes man happy. 
According to Aristotle this objective end of 
man must be a perfect good and sufficient in 
itself, since it must be something that entirely 
satisfies. The end of human existence is that 
form of good which is peculiar to man, the good 
which is proper to a rational being, a good 
towards which man strives by his very nature. 
But by his very nature man strives towards the 
contemplation of truth. For this is the opera- 
tion peculiar and proper to man. This contem- 
plation consists especially in contemplating di- 
vine things. In order that this contemplation 
may be perfect, it must be joined with moral 
virtues, as well as a good bodily disposition. 
Aristotle does not exclude wealth and pleasure 
and other goods of fortune from the idea of 
human happiness; for wealth is necessary for 
the external manifestation of virtue, and plea- 
sure is the natural reward of a virtuous life. 

To live a life of virtue is to live conformably 
to reason. Virtue is the indispensable means of 
attaining happiness. Virtue is not a mere feel- 


(Turn to page 91) 
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Wipe Them Out 


66 A GOOD Indian is a dead Indian” was 

the byword of our buffalo-killing and 
Indian-shooting American pioneers. Suiting 
action to principle, the cowboy dropped his 
Indian as he would drop a wild animal, only 
with much more satisfaction and gusto. 


The often misinterpreted story of “Custer’s 
Last Stand’’—made into an epic by Indian-hat- 
ing historians—is sadly misnamed. If any 
title appropriately fits that inglorious incident, 
it is “The Red Man’s Last 
Stand Against American 
Maurauders and Land Grab- 
bers.” There are always two 
sides to every story. Too long 
we have swelled with pride at 
the account of General Custer 
and his Federal bluecoats, 
wiped out to a man by the 
heartless savages of Sitting 
Bull. Painters have limned it; 
wild-west shows have drama- 
tized it; historians have dis- 
torted it; novelists have ro- 
manced it. It was left to 
Black Elk, an Olgallala Sioux, 
an eye witness to many of the 
depredations of the “Long 
Knives,” to tell truthfully the 
shameful story of how an 
armed and cruel invasion of 
Indian lands by American 
troops and gold diggers in 
the seventies wiped out a people. 

The story of the “Wild West,” pregnant with 
romance and historical license, is the epic of a 
racial tragedy. Volumes have been written 
since Cooper gave Chingachgook and Uncas to 
the world, and always, in fiction as in real life, 
the Indian was the wild and crafty savage, the 
outlaw to be hunted down and wiped out as 
ruthlessly as a nest of rattlesnakes in a prairie- 
dog hole. With heroic exceptions, such as Wil- 
liam Penn, Roger Williams, and the Catholic 
missionaries, our North American Indian policy 
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can be reduced to an’expressive motto: “Wipe 
them out.” 


Our American Colonial history was shot 
through with this shameful policy of Indian- 
extermination. Let not wonder be our senti- 
ment when we see the few thousand pitiful sur- 
vivors of a great race of Americans herded into 
reservations to eke out a miserable existence; 
but let shame and contrition for an irreparable 
injustice consume us. 

Were our American history 
rewritten, I am afraid that 
some of our national monu- 
ments » ould have to be pulled 
down and buried in disgrace, 
together with those volumes 
of history that have intoned 
the Te Deum of victory and 
conquest, when their only 
theme should have been a 
Miserere over the extinction 
of a noble race of Americans. 


THE MEXICAN CONQUEST 
PRO-INDIAN. 


Generally speaking, the 
non-Catholic invasion of 
North America was anti-In- 
dian. Generally speaking, the 
Catholic tradition and inva- 
sion of old Mexico was pro- 
Indian. During the three cen- 
turies from ‘1524 when the 
Spanish military conquest of Mexico was as- 
sured, until 1825, when Freemasonry, promot- 
ed by the first United States minister to Mexico, 
Joel K. Poinsett, began gradually to lessen 
loyalty toward the Church, Christian civiliza- 
tion in Mexico made glorious advances. 

In the spring of 1519, Captain-General Her- 
nando Cortes, with six hundred men, sixteen 
horses, thirty-two cross bows, and seventeen 
firearms, landed on the coast of Central Ameri- 
ca and took possession in the name of Spain. 
That Cortes penetrated the fastnesses of a 
mighty Indian empire, peopled by millions of 
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hostile Aztecs, is not to be explained by the 
superhuman valor of his pitiful little band of 
adventurers, which historians honor with the 
name of army; his military success depended 
almost entirely upon his Indian allies, practical- 
ly three-fourth of the native tribes under Aztec 
domination. 

If we consider the smallness of the Spanish 
army, reduced still more by its pitched battles 
with the forces of Montezuma, we are forced to 
look elsewhere than to military power for the 
secret of a permanent Spanish conquest. That 
secret is the hold of Christianity on the Indians. 

From the first, Catholic missionaries marched 
with the conquistadores into the hostile coun- 
tries, there to temper the brutality of a rough 
soldiery with Christian charity, there to remain 
behind after the soldiers had moved on, to wean 
the Mexicans from their human sacrifices, and 
teach them the gospel of Christ. 


Despite the tales of bigoted historians, Chris- 
tianity was never forced upon the Indian at the 
point of the sword. Military conquest may 
have made the work of the missionaries easier 
—especially among the more war-like natives— 
but it was never the cause of conversion. In 
Northern Mexico, where the Franciscans and 
Jesuits advanced without soldiers, the mission- 
aries’ labors alone, with the grace of God, ac- 
counted for conversion. 

Likewise, the policy of the Spanish conquer- 
ors, always influenced by the Catholic mission- 
aries in their colonial attitude, was to treat the 
Mexican Indians as human beings with a right 
to life, and as possessors of a culture worthy of 
preservation and development. 

Spain, like England, France, Holland, and 
Sweden, and every other nation of the period, 
rewarded her colonists in the new country by 
giving them land grants with a right to use 
Indian labor. The “encomienda” system has 
been misinterpreted together with other facts 
of the Spanish-American conquest. At worst, 
it was a mild form of slavery, bearing no com- 
parison, however, with the atrocious methods 
of American negro slave traders that plunged 
the United States into a fratricidal civil war. 

The Indian was apprenticed to a Spanish 
colonist for several months in the year for a 
number of years. In return for his manual 
service, the Indian received a religious and cul- 
tural education, as well as a comfortable home 
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during his apprenticeship. The abuses that 
arose in certain encomiendas were bitterly at- 
tacked by Bishop Bartolomé de las Casas, and 
eventually the indentured service status of the 
Mexican Indian gave place to something better. 


The establishment of the famous Indian col- 
lege of Santa Cruz at Tlalteloleo in 1534 by 
Bishop Zumarraga was a gesture of confidence 
in the ability of the Indians to rise from the 
ruthless paganism in which the Spaniards 
found them. Besides the Christian religion, the 
Indian students were taught reading, writing, 
Latin grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, music, 
and Mexican medicine. 

On June 3, 1553, eighty-five years before 
Harvard was established the University of 
Mexico was thrown open for all classes of stu- 
dent: Spaniards, mestizos, or mixed bloods, 
and native Mexican Indians. All the privileges 
and faculties of the University of Salamanca in 
Spain were given the new center of higher 
learning. It is interesting to note that from 
1553 to 1775 the University of Mexico graduat- 
ed 1,762 doctors, 29,882 bachelors; while over 
eighty archbishops and bishops were among 
her alumni. 

The University flourished until 1833, when 
it was closed by Gomez Farias during whose 
tenure of office the anti-clerical and anti-reli- 
gious laws of present Mexico had their begin- 
ning. 

Of further interest to some Catholics, who 
are hanging their heads in unnecessary shame, 
is the following comment of a writer in the 
London Magazine: “It is an eloquent testimony 
to the wonderful work of the persecuted Church 
that to her and to her alone the credit is due 
that, at the beginning of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury, Mexico had proportionately more col- 
leges and more students in them, as well as 
less illiteracy, than even Great Britain.” 

That three centuries of effort, manifested in 
the erection of hospitals, asylums, churches, 
schools, and universities, have gone unrecog- 
nized, is the measure of contemporary bigotry 
and prejudice. The abuses introduced by the 
Spanish civil power during a time when absolu- 
tism was the prevalent government policy 
everywhere, are not to be unjustly charged to 
the Catholic Church, which ever staunchly de- 
fended the rights of her Mexican Indian chil- 
dren. That the Church should be charged with 
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the illiteracy and barbarism attendant on the 
series of revolutions of the last one hundred 
years, is a ghastly injustice, as well as a bigoted 
distorting of the facts. 

The Spanish conquest of Mexico was pro- 
Indian from the first; throughout the three 
centuries when the Church ruled, untrammeled 
by unscrupulous American exploiters, am- 
bitious generals, and red agitators, her solici- 
tude was ever for the Mexican native. Now 
that her influence is proscribed, and she is an 
outlaw in the land, the Mexican people, thirty- 
five percent of whom are still pure Indian, are 
sadly learning the meaning of the words, for 
so long a time expressive of our own American 
Indian policy: “Wipe them out!” 


A Pair of English Martyrs 
(Continued from page 72) 


off than in his former legal practice. For state 
officials and embassadors were then usually 
rich noblemen or bishops or other clerics. As 
the latter drew at the same time ecclesiastical 
revenues, the official salaries were kept rather 
low. More’s financial position was improved 
when he was given the comfortable, honorable, 
and lucrative office of Chancellor of Lancaster. 
It seems that Cardinal Wolsey had recommend- 
ed this to the king, because he wanted to make 
greater use of More’s talents, knowing that he 
was the most disinterested man, and would 
give his service conscientiously and for the 
most patriotic reasons. Queen Catherine, who 
often met him at court and took delight in his 
interesting and witty conversation, soon found 
out that he was the only one of the king’s coun- 
cillors who gave his advice without flattery and 
without any selfish interest. 

Cardinal Wolsey, in the year 1523, had se- 
cured his appointment as speaker in the house 
of Commons, hoping he would influence that 
assembly to fall in with any proposal of his. 
But when he tried to overawe the Commons by 
his presence and when no one dared to express 
his dissent, More most respectfully and firmly 
pointed out that no member, neither the speak- 
er, had the right to answer for the body until 
they had had, according to their privileges, a 
free discussion among themselves. Wolsey was 
extremely annoyed at this polite dismissal of 
his, which he had least expected from More; so 
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when afterwards the Cardinal met More he 
said: “Would to God you had been in Rome, 
Mr. More, when I made you speaker!” The 
latter quietly replied: “Your Grace not offend- 
ed, so would I.” Then by complimenting the 
prelate on his magnificent gallery he turned the 
conversation to a different subject. Another 
encounter between the two happened at a meet- 
ting of the Privy Council. The Cardinal, who 
was already all powerful in the kingdom and 
generally disliked for his overbearing ways, 
wanted the council to propose to the king the 
creation for him of an entirely new office with 
still greater powers. The councillors seemed 
to like it, or at any rate no one would speak 
against the Cardinal. More, being the young- 
est, was honest and courageous enough to state 
his reasons against the proposal, and the rest 
declared that the matter required further de- 
liberation. The Cardinal resented his defeat 
and exclaimed: “Are you not ashamed, Mr. 
More, being last in place and dignity, to dissent 
from so many noble and prudent men? You 
are a foolish councillor.” More replied: 
“Thanks be to God that his royal Highness has 
but one fool in his council!” 

When in 1529 Wolsey fell into disgrace, be- 
cause he had not succeeded in bringing about 
the royal divorce, Thomas More became his 
successor as High Chancellor, the first layman 
in England to hold that exalted position, but, 
as we shall see, only for less than three years. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF SAINT THOMAS MORE 


No part of Sir Thomas’ life is of such charm 
as that which he spent in the circle of his 
family. Both his marriages were without any 
special romance. Of his first wife we know 
very little except that she was the mother of 
his four children and died in 1510 when the 
youngest of them, his only son, John, was just 
one year old. His second wife, who survived 
him, was a widow seven years older than him- 
self and had one daughter of her first mar- 
riage. A casual remark of Erasmus has given 
the impression that she was an unpleasant per- 
son, because he says that on one occasion he 
was no welcome guest to her. If she some- 
times looked cross, we can understand it when 
we remember that she was not highly educated 
and that when More and the children talked in 

(Turn to page 91) 
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Chalice and Paten 


July, 1935 


F you enter the trophy-room of any high 

school or college successful in athletic en- 
deavors, you can admire all the signs of victory 
—trophies ranging from tiny, gilt basketballs 
to large massive loving-cups. 

If you enter the sacristy of any large Catho- 
lic church, you can also see some “trophies,” 
namely, the many chalices in it. Trophies they 
really are, for every chalice might well stand 
as a sign of Jesus Christ’s victory over His 
arch-enemy, Satan—a victory which He won 
by dying on the cross. Every chalice might 
well stand as a sign of this victory in as much 
as it is the principal instrument used in the 
mystical reénactment of this victory—Holy 
Mass. Of the chalice containing the Precious 
Blood of Jesus Christ consecrated in Holy Mass 
St. Paul wrote: “As often as... you drink the 
chalice, you shall show the death of the Lord.” 

Every Catholic knows that the chalice is the 
Eucharistic cup in which the Precious Blood of 
Jesus Christ is contained after the words of 
consecration have been pronounced. At the 
beginning and end of Mass it is covered with 
the chalice veil, an ornamented cloth of the 
same material and color as the sacred vestments 
which the priest wears. The paten is a small 
round and slightly concave dish (almost like a 
saucer), which covers the mouth of the chalice. 
It is used by the priest at the offering of the 
bread, at the breaking of the Host, and at the 
communion. The original patens were much 
larger than our modern ones, because they 
served as ciboriums and had to carry the very 
large Host or Loaf broken up into particles for 
the communion of the people. 

An ancient ceremony concerning the paten 
is still preserved in the Solemn High Mass. 
Close observers will remark that one of the 
sacred ministers, the subdeacon, stands at the 
foot of the altar from shortly after the offer- 
tory until the end of the Pater Noster. They 
observe, too, that he must be holding something 
beneath the veil which is hung over his shoul- 
ders. In this they are quite coxrect, for the 
rubrics require that the subdeacon hold the 
paten elevated before his face but hidden under 
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a veil during this part of the Mass. This is 
just another instance of the Church’s solicitude 
to preserve her ancient practices. We have 
spoken of the large size of the primitive paten. 
On account of its magnitude it could not remain 
on the altar, and it was not becoming to place 
it on the credence table. It was given, there- 
fore, to the subdeacon to hold aloft as a sign 
of approaching Holy Communion and the need 
of preparation. This ceremony does not occur 
in a Solemn Requiem Mass, because formerly 
Holy Communion was not distributed in a Black 
Mass, and, therefore, the paten was not used. 
Although held aloft, the paten was always hid- 
den beneath the veil. The original reason for 
keeping it thus covered is this: the paten be- 
ing a sacred object should, as far as possible, 
be withdrawn from the profane gaze. When 
the Mass is not solemn, the paten is concealed 
under the corporal from after the offering of 
the host to the Pater Noster. 

On account of their exalted use the chalice 
and paten are made of the most precious mate- 
rials, silver, gold, or plantinum, and are usually 
more or less beautifully wrought and ornament- 
ed with medallions, enamelwork, filigree, and 
precious stones. But as richness of material 
and all the beauty of art do not make them 
worthy of the service of the altar, before they 
can be used at Mass they must be consecrated 
by a bishop (or an abbot), who anoints them 
with the holy oil of chrism. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that, although an un- 
consecrated chalice used by the pope at his 
Mass is by that very fact consecrated, the 
present Holy Father, Pius XI, insists that the 
papal sacristan (to whom many priests bring 
their new chalices) prepare for him only chal- 
ices that are already consecrated. 

With the chalice we also associate its furnish- 
ings, the chalice linens. No Catholic audience 
has ever failed to respond to an explanation of 
how the priest prepares, “makes up,” his 
chalice for Holy Mass. Over the cup of the 
chalice, and hanging down on either side, is the 
purificator, of pure white linen, in three folds, 

(Turn to page 89) 
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Within the Circle 
of the Benedictine Family 


Placidus Kempf, O. S. B. 


VERY teacher, perhaps 

unintentionally and im- 
perceptibly, instils his spirit 
into his pupils. Upon all who are entrusted to 
his care and come under his sway he stamps 
his own personality, the sum total of the va- 
rious qualities that go to make up his character- 
istic individuality. 

That St. Benedict is a teacher we learn from 
the opening words of the introduction to his 
Holy Rule, his opening address to the eager 
pupils of his own and of all times, who of their 
own accord choose the hard benches of his class 
room to learn the all-important, all-embracing 
science of “soul sanctification.” His first words 
to his attentive listeners are: “Listen, my son, 
and turn the ear of thine heart to the precepts 
of thy Master. Receive 
readily, and faithfully car- 
ry out the advice of a lov- 
ing Father, so that by the 
work of obedience you may 
return to Him, whom you 
have left by the sloth of 
disobedience.” In these sig- 
nificant words he tells his 
“sons” what their lesson or 
task will be, as well as how 
they are to master it. The 
task for which he has 
formed around him a God- 
fearing, and, consequently, 
a God-serving family, a 
“school of divine service,” 
is none other than to ac- 
complish what each human 
soul must accomplish on 
earth—to return to God 
from whom it departed by 
inherited and personal sin. 
Baptism removes inherited 
or original sin from the 
soul and restores it to 
God’s grace and_ good 


ST. BENEDICT THE TEACHER 
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pleasure. Personal, grievous 


Our Paternal Heritage sin causes man to lose again 


God’s grace and favor, to cut 
himself off from the source of life and thus to 
incur eternal death. St. Benedict’s program, 
then, can be called a “back to God movement.” 

This happy end his pupils are to attain, this 
all-important lesson they are to learn 1) by 
listening—by opening the ears of their heart 
(mind); 2) by taking down in spiritual 
shorthand the master’s words and by preserv- 
ing them in theirmemory; and 3) by making 
these lessons practical by translating them into 
action (will)—returning to God by obedience 
to His laws. 

This is no new doctrine. It is the same that 
Jesus came to teach us. St. Benedict is but 
carrying on the work of 
the Savior, giving others 
the benefits of his own 
schooling and training in 
the School of the Divine 
Teacher. He may well ap- 
ply to himself the words of 
Jesus: “My doctrine is 
not mine, but his that sent 
me.” (St. John 7:16) Not 
merely does St. Benedict 
teach the same lesson that 
Jesus taught by example 
and word, but he is also 
animated by the same 
spirit as the God-man 
was, the spirit that is es- 
sential for being one with 
him, for St. Paul assures 
us: “If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his.” (Rom. 8:9) 

What is meant by this 
Spirit of Christ? First of 
all, we may understand by 
this Spirit, the Holy Spirit, 
the third person of the Bl. 
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Trinity. As God, Jesus was of one and 
the same nature with the Father and Holy 
Ghost. Hence we cannot say that the Holy 
Ghost descended on the Son of God. But 
when we speak of Jesus’ humanity, the 
human nature which He assumed in time, 
we may say that the Holy Ghost descend- 
ed on the God-man. in all his fulness. Jesus 
testifies to this when, at the age of twelve in 
the Synagogue at Nazareth, He applies to Him- 
self the words of the Prophet Isaias (61:1): 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, Wherefore 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor, he hath sent me to heal the contrite of 
heart, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the 
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buyers from the temple. 

However, all this does not yet fully define 
what is meant by “the Spirit of Christ.” As 
the Son of God, before becoming man, Jesus 
was equal in majesty to His Heavenly Father. 
Consequently He was incapable of debasing 
Himself and of adoring His Father in humility 
and subjection. Hence He determined to adopt 
a state in which He could subject Himself to 
His Father, could adore Him in humility, could 
honor Him in the most perfect manner, and 
could again reconcile mankind with Him. He 
knew that it would be most pleasing to His 
Heavenly Father if He would assume the guilt 
of the sins of the human race. For thus, by 
the humility and obedience of the Son, that 

honor would be restored 





acceptable year of the 
Lord, and the day of 
reward.” (St. Luke 
4:18-19) St. John the 
Baptist also affirms: “I 
saw the Spirit coming 
down, as a dove from 
heaven, and he re- 
mained upon him.” (St. 
John 1: 32) 


When we speak of 
the Holy Ghost descend- 
ing upon the human na- 
ture of Jesus we do not 
mean the real nature of 


will; 


our Lord. Amen. 


Prayer 
to obtain the Spirit of St. Benedict. 


Raise up, O Lord, in Thy Church, 
the spirit wherewith our Holy Father 
St. Benedict, abbot, was animated; 
that, filled with the same, we may 
study to love what he loved, and to 
practise what he taught. 

Grant us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
to persevere in the service of Thy 
that, in our days, the people 
who serve Thee may increase both in 
merit and number. 


to the Father of which 
the pride and disobedi- 
ence of Adam _ had 
robbed Him. There- 
fore Jesus most willing- 
ly offered Himself to 
the good pleasure of 
His Father and impart- 
ed this admirable and 
adorable disposition of 
will to His human na- 
ture. His human na- 
ture, united in one per- 
son with the Word of 
God, received this senti- 


Through Christ 








the Holy Spirit but 
rather that divine in- 
fluence through which the understanding, will, 
and, in fact, all the spiritual faculties of man 
are equipped with grace and are impelled, in 
accordance with the Will of God, to strive for 
the good and to shun evil. Such a divine im- 
pulse fills a man’s soul with powerful emotions 
and an all-consuming zeal. Various passages 
of Holy Scripture speak of this state of soul. 
Thus, the Book of Judges tells of Samson, “The 
spirit of the Lord came upon Samson, and he 
tore the lion as he would have torn a kid in 
pieces, having nothing at all in his hand.” 
(14:6) And again, “The spirit of the Lord 
came upon him, (Samson) and he went down 
to Ascalon, and slew there thirty men.” (14:19) 
After Jesus’ baptism “the Spirit drove him out 
into the desert.” (St. Mark 1:12) It was this 
Spirit also which moved Him to drive out the 





ment with perfect sub- 
mission to all _ that 
should be necessary to fulfill the Will of the Fa- 
ther, to restore His honor, and especially, as 
guilty representative of sinful man, to do and 
suffer all for his redemption. This was the all- 
consuming, unselfish zeal that spent itself in 
doing the Will of the Father, that rested not 
until the “It is Consummated” was spoken with 
dying breath of the cross. 

If we may paraphrase the words of St. Paul, 
quoted above, we might say: “The more a man 
have of this Spirit of Christ, the more like Him 
he is.” The measure in which the Saints pos- 
sess this Spirit determines their spiritual 
stature. According to this norm St. Benedict 
is a spiritual giant and every pigmy soul, by 
constant association with him, by faithful at- 
tendance in his school, must of necessity imbibe 
his spirit and increase in spiritual stature. 
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St. Gregory the Great 
was the Benedictine Pope who sent 
Benedictine missionaries to then 
pagan England. These, under St. 
Augustine, converted the people of 
the country, and laid such a solid 
foundation of faith, that for eight 
centuries the British Isles remained 
the fairest portion of the Kingdom 
of God. St. Bede, the most learned 
of these early Benedictines, in turn 
did most to lay the foundation for 
that glorious period of Christian 
civilization and culture for which 
England of the Middle Ages still 
shines in history. 

This year the Church and the 
world of learning is celebrating the 
twelfth centenary of St. Bede. And 
this event presents us matter for 
much salutary thought. For as 
Americans, no matter what may be 
the nationality of our ancestral ante- 
cedents, we are forced to acknowledge 
that the heritage of our civilization 
and culture is of Britain. Other na- 
tions, possibly more deserving, colo- 
nized in these domains; nevertheless, 
our freedom, our laws, our language, 
and our literature are all dominated 
by the philosophy of those who mi- 
grated hither from that isle. 

Yet it is not with the purpose of 
glorying in any richness of heritage 
that we turn our thoughts to the Eng- 
land which has made us its heirs; it 
is rather to deplore the loss of what 
might have been ours, had this moth- 
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er country not dissipated before our 
birth the wealth she possessed: the 
glory and exuberance and culture, 
namely, of the ages of faith. 

Contrast in color is used in art to 
give prominence to the one or the 
other color. So a contrast meets us 
in this year of 1935 in the coincidental 
anniversaries of two noted men—a 
contrast which might serve well to 
emphasize the poverty of our literary 
and cultural inheritance. The first is 
this twelfth centenary of the illus- 
trious, venerable Bede, who, as Ed- 
mund Burke, says, is the father of 
English learning, whom all concede to 
have been the brightest light of the 
English isles, in whose honor the 
Church has decreed extraordinary 
privileges, and to celebrate whose 
memory we must strain to the utmost 
the meagreness of our abilities. The 
other is the anniversary of one who 
by some strange perversion has 
achieved a measure of fame as an 
American humorist; as though he 
could be considered a humorist whose 
very soul was consumed by bitter- 
ness and cynicism; who confessed to 
a predilection for the things of Satan; 
and to celebrate whose memory men 
enjoying the evanescent fame of 
Broadway and of the prize ring fore- 
gathered recently to give publicity to 
a contest forsooth among leaping bull 
frogs! 

No, dear reader, if we are to profit 
by this auspicious occasion, let us be 
mindful of the present only to regret 
it, and rather hark back to the glo- 
rious past with the resolve that each 
of us, in the measure that God shall 
allot to him, make every effort to re- 
capture for ourselves and our coun- 
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trymen that which has been lost. 
Great Englishmen of recent times 
have begun the work. We have only 
to study the efforts of a Newman, a 
Ruskin, a Gasquet, and of Chesterton 
and Belloc to see their purpose. It is 
for us also to follow humbly in their 
foosteps; to seek to bring back the 
glory and light of Catholic ages to 
our own bleak civilization. 

In casting about for means where- 
by to define and describe this happy 
period, we are aided by another for- 
tunate coincidence not only of the 
year 1935, but even of this past month 
of May; for we may say that this 
era took its beginning from the great 
St. Bede, who entered heaven on May 
27, and it came to a tragic close with 
the martyrdom of John Fisher and 
Thomas More, who were placed in 
the sacred catalog of God’s Saints by 
our present Holy Father on May 25 
of this year. Thus from the eighth 
to the sixteenth century England was 
glorious; with the national apostasy 
a decline set in; and we have in- 
herited the poverty of ideals, of 
philosophy, and of culture which was 
its aftermath. 

Now let us realize fully, ere we 
proceed, that in developing this 
thesis we are setting ourselves 
against the mighty avalanche of 
American tradition, popular opinion, 
and ideals. We find ourselves con- 
fronted with the prodigious labor of 
disposessing a nation of much that it 
has held most dear, of iconoclastical- 
ly overthrowing popular idols, of dis- 
proving accepted axioms, of revers- 
ing modern thought, and of casting 
out by way of paradox concepts and 
appellations which have long found 


favor in common parlance. Truth, 
however, is on our side: truth which 
is of right reason and divine autho- 
rity, and which offers its most cogent 
proofs in the lamentable conditions in 
which we find ourselves today. For 
the modern gods are indeed false 
gods; the axioms and concepts of 
today represent perversions of 
thought in minds grown narrow and 
unbalanced. 

What was it that the England of 
Bede and of Fisher and More pos- 
sessed which our age does not pos- 
sess? In brief, the domination of re- 
ligion in every walk of life and in 
ever’ circumstance of living. And in 
order to understand this properly, we 
must put out of our minds all thought 
of sectarianism—of comparison be- 
tween one religion and another. 
There is no such things as. one re- 
ligion and another; there were no 
sects in those glad days of faith. 

The men of that time lived simply 
as children of God, blessed with the 
fruits of Christ’s Redemption 
through the organic agency He had 
divinely constituted, namely, His 
Church. And if we may seek the 
possible difference between their 
Christianity and that of our contem- 
poraries, we may find it in this, that 
from high to low, at all times and in 
all places, the blessed influence of 
religion was first and foremost. Gov- 
ernment was of God, and was blessed 
and protected—tempered also—by 
the Church. So too were social life, 
married life, business life. Labor 
days and holidays followed her litur- 
gy. Men lived the life of Christ in 
that liturgy, conscious of their 

(Turn to page 92) 
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From a Science Notebook 


All the silver that has been mined in the whole world 
since the discovery of America would make a solid 
cube 115 feet on an edge. 


* * + 


A lantern fly of Costa Rica produces enough light 

to enable one to read a newspaper. 
7 . ~ 

Bathing the skin with a strong brew of tea is one 
of the oldest treatments for burns. The tannic acid 
in the tea is credited with soothing, scar-eliminating 
qualities. 

* + 7 

Man’s lungs can hold about ten pints of air. 
normal conditions they hold about six pints. 
is breathed in and out with every breath. 

* * . 

The external portions of the fingernails are com- 

pletely renewed once every 90 to 110 days. 
« * * 

Placed between two electrodes of a powerful short- 
wave transmitter, a frankfurter can be cooked from 
the inside out. Bread can be toasted in a few seconds. 

* ~ * 

The grebe, found in all parts of the world, can fly 

through and under water as well as in the air. 
* * 

Some diseases are beneficially treated by inducing 

artificial fever in the patient. 


Under 
One pint 


* * * 


The United States produces three-fourths of the 


world’s cotton. 
* - * 


Children born during the spring months have a better 
chance for future health than those born at any other 
time during the year. This is the opinion of a Swedish 
scientist, who bases his opinion on a survey in Scan- 
dinavia. 

*« * ~ 
Coal tar yields saccharin, which is 300 times as sweet 


as sugar. 
~ + € 


Nuts have a high food value. Yet they are hard to 
digest, since they are rich in oils and proteins. Pecans 
are comparatively easily digested, since they contain 
only seven per cent of oil. Roasted peanuts may con- 
tain 50 per cent of oil, English walnuts 65 per cent, 
and Brazil nuts nearly 70 per cent. 


* * > 
At the present time about 1,100 little planets or 


planetoids are known. Some of them measure only 
three to six miles in diameter. 


H.S., O. S. B. 


A human being will breathe out as much as a quart 
of water in a day. 
*~ . ” 
In proportion to population, the Swiss turn out more 
inventors than any other people. 
* * * 


New York city elevators daily travel more than 
120,000 miles carrying about 15,000,000 passengers. 
* * = 
Young robins can devour as much as three feet of 
angleworms in a day. 
* * ~ 
A teaspoon would hold about fifteen newly born 
opossums. 
* * ~ 
Cabbage without an odor is the latest botanical 


development. 
+. * ~ 


If the temperature of the human body rises much 
above 107 degrees Fahrenheit, death is almost certain. 


~ ~~ * 
The leaves and moss which cover the ground in a 
forest will absorb many times their weight in water. 
7 ~ * 


A talkie theater for the deaf has been opened in 
Chicago. Each of the 30,000 seats is provided with an 
electrical hearing aid of the latest design. By pressing 
the device against the bones of the face the user hears 
speech and music plainly. 

* * « 


There are about eight million stray cats in the United 
States. 
. ” 7 
The deepest oil well extends some 11,000 feet below 


surface. 
* ” é 


Columbus found sweet potatoes on his first trip to 
the New World. 
* * * 
A species of small fish called sirens give off a tinkling 
sound, like the ringing of tiny bells, at sunset. 
~ * a 
The average American man measures five feet eight 
inches in height. 
* * = 
Potatoes are proposed as a substitute for hay in 
feeding cattle. 
* * ~ 
Ordinary bees work at distances up to eight and a 
half miles from their hives. 
* + * 
Arizona has a permanent closed season for hunting 
bullfrogs. 
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Query Corner 


Is it right to make one’s thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion without using a prayer book? I find it a 
great help after Holy Communion not to distract myself 
with prayer books but to listen attentively to Our Lord 
and speak silently to Him? Is this all right? 


It is excellent. The precious moments following Holy 
Communion should be devoted to silent, intimate, heart- 
to-heart conversation with our Eucharistic Guest. If 
you can do this without a prayer book so much the 
better. A prayer book is useful in so far as it suggests 
helpful thoughts and prayers. After making a silent 
thanksgiving (continue it as long as the inspiration of 
grace prompts) it is commendable to recite some or all 
of the prayers which are especially indulgenced and 
approved by the Church for thanksgiving after Mass 
and Holy Communion. 


Why does the priest mix a few drops of water with 
the wine at the Offertory of the Mass? What is the 
significance of this ceremony? 


The significance of this mystical action is very pro- 
found. The water represents the faithful; the wine 
represents Christ into Whose Blood it will soon be 
changed. The commingling of the two represents the 
union of Christ and the faithful, as is beautifully ex- 
pressed by the accompanying prayer: “...may we be 
made partakers of His divinity Who vouchsafed to 
become partaker of our humanity.” 


In a sermon I heard it stated that parents have no 
right to interfere in the marriage of their child by 
telling him or her to marry this or that person. Surely 
parents are allowed to forbid the child to marry a 
good for nothing person or a non-Catholic when it is 
known that such a marriage would be unhappy. Please 
explain. 


The preacher and you are both correct. No parent 
has the right to decide which state of life the child is 
to embrace; even if the marriage state is freely chosen 
it is not the parents’ place to decide what ge = 
person their son or daughter is to marry. The right 
to choose a life partner belongs to the one who has 
to share that partnership, not to the parents or any- 
one else. But to prevent an unhappy marriage is 
something different. The parents have not only the 
right but the duty to look after their children’s welfare. 
If the parents honestly and sincerely think that the 
intended marriage of their son or daughter will be 
injurious to his or her spiritual welfare (mixed mar- 
riages are usually always in this class) they have the 
duty of preventing the marriage in so far as they pru- 
dently can. It might be remarked here that the proper 
time to prevent such a marriage is the period of com- 
pany keeping (and the sooner the better), rather than 
after the purchase of the marriage license. 


Why do the servers have to answer some of the 
prayers at Mass? 


The Mass is the people’s sacrifice as well as the 
riests’. The priest offers in the name of the people. 
ence the ple should also take an active part in the 
Mass. Strictly speaking, the whole congregation should 
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answer the priest. Since at present this is impractical, 
altar boys or servers are selected to answer the prayers 
for the whole congregation. 


If literature is a reflection of life how can it be true 
to life if it does not treat the immoral side of life? 
How can a Catholic writer reflect the immorality of 
life when he is bound by the laws of morality? If 
his writings are not true to life how then can a Catholic 
writer be an artist in the true sense? 


Literature is a reflection of life—yes, but life as it 
really exists, men’s virtues as well as their vices, not 
merely their immoral abriormalities. If literature 
which does not speak of men’s vices and immorality 
is not true to life, neither is literature which pictures 
only the immoral and omits the virtues. The question 
is concerned not so much with what is written as how 
it is written. To write about the immoral may be. 
true to life; but to praise or condone immorality is 
contrary to life and nature; it is not true art because 
it is unnatural. 

So much for the art. Now for the artist. Any and 
every writer, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, is bound 
by she laws of morality. The assumption that writin 
a the immoral means being immoral is wee ve | 
The Bible speaks of the immoral as well as the moral. 
No one accuses the sacred writers of being immoral. 
The same holds for innumerable writers who are true 
artists. The difference between the moral and the 
immoral writer is this: if the moral writer treats of 
immorality he represents it as something to be con- 
demned; the immoral writer pictures it as something 

to be desired. Which one is the artist? Coventry 

atmore gives this profound answer: “Bad morality is 

necessarily bad art, for art is human, but immorality 
inhuman.” 


When receiving Holy Communion how long should 
you leave the Sacred Host in your mouth before swal- 
lowing it? 


It is best to swallow the Host immediately. Other- 
wise it may cling to the palate and dissolve there. Since 
Holy Communion consists in eating the Body of Christ 
sacramentally, some portion of the Sacred Host should 
reach the stomach. There is no reason to fear that you 
will receive less fruit from the Sacrament if you swal- 
low the Sacred Host immediately. 


Is there any way that a young man can tell that he 
has a vocation to the holy priesthood? 


No one can expect a sign in the heavens. Except 
in very rare cases, God communicates His invitation 
to the priestly state by the silent voice of grace and 
conscience. In prayer and recollection the privileged 
person becomes aware of God’s call. It is usually ac- 
companied, though not necessarily, by an attraction 
for the priestly state and its sacred duties. If, in the 
judgment of the spiritual director, the boy who thinks 
of becoming a priest has the ae 30d intention and the 
necessary moral, mental, and physical fitness, he can be 
quite certain that God is calling him to the priesthood. 
If it is not God’s will, He will manifest it in some way 
or other. The final test, however, is the acceptance 
by the bishop, who is appointed by the Holy Ghost to 
provide the Church with priests. 
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Echoes 


—May was wet and cool this year. High water 
flooded the Anderson valley several times during the 
month. 

—Fathers Prior Benedict and Hilary attended the 
funeral of Father James L. Whalen who died suddenly 
at Mt. St. Joseph, Ky., on May 7th. The deceased had 
been chaplain at the mother house of the Ursulines at 
Mt. St. Joseph for fifteen years. R. I. P. 

—Father Abbot conducted the Forty Hours’ Devotion 
at North Vernon for Father Omer Eisenman on May 
11, 12, 18. 

—On May 12 the Bohemian Benedictines celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of their coming to Chicago. Fa- 
ther Prior represented the Abbey on the happy occasion. 


—The students enjoyed their annual picnic on Monte 
Cassino May 15th. Although the day was somewhat 
cool, it was ideal for outdoor games and sports. 


—Father Abbot preached at Terre Haute May 19th 
at the opening of the Annual Convention of the St. 
Joseph State League. Bro. Innocent, who was on his 
way out to Marty, South Dakota, to attend the silver 
jubilee celebration of his Reverend brother, Father 
Boniface, accompanied Father Abbot as far as Terre 
Haute. 

—Monday, May 20th, was a day of rain, even into 
the night. Yet, notwithstanding the inclement weather, 
more than forty priests came to be with us on the 
morrow to help celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Father Anselm’s ordination. On the following day, 
we were blessed with beautiful weather. Many priests 
and numerous relatives assembled for the festivities. 
At 9:45 the procession moved from the Seminary ‘en- 
trance to the Abbey Church, where the jubilarian 
celebrated a Solemn High Mass coram episcopo. The 
Rev. Andrew Schaaf, uncle of the jubilarian, functioned 
as assistant priest. The deacon, subdeacon, and master 
of ceremonies were Fathers Maurice Egloff, Edward 
C. Bauer, and Carl Wilberding respectively, seniors 
of the three classes that have issued from the Seminary 
under the present rector. The Most Reverend Ordinary 
of the diocese, His Excellency Bishop Joseph E. Ritter, 
S. T. D., preached the festive sermon. The singing 
of the Gregorian chant and polyphonic music were 
done very well, the Te Deum in plain chant at the end 
of the Mass, sung by the monastic choir and the whole 
student body, was inspiring. Dinner was served in the 
dining room of the new Minor Seminary. The menu 
was rather novel in that the names of the edibles were 
printed some in Hebrew, some in Greek, some in Latin, 
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some in German, and several in English. These repre- 
sent the languages that the jubilarian has taught, and 
in part is still teaching. Relatives of the laity ate 
in the dining room with the clergy, while the Sisters 
who were attending the celebration, partook of their 
noonday meal in the guests’ dining room. There were 
only two speeches, the one by Abbot Ignatius was 
congratulatory and the other was “Our Jubilarian,” 
by Abbot Columban. The jubilarian himself made the 
closing remarks. 

—Father Abbot left on the afternoon of May 21st to 
do honor to the Very Rev. Charles L. Van Tourenhout, 
Seminary ’80-’82, pastor at Ste. Genevieve, Mo., who 
is celebrating his golden jubilee. Father Van is still 
quite youthful and active. 

—Mr. David Goldstein and another convert, Mr. 
Theodore H. Dorsey, “Campaigners for Christ,” came 
on May 24th to pay us a visit and tell us their story 
of carrying the Catholic message to the man in the 
street. On their present tour of spreading Catholic 
doctrine these zealous men have covered more than 
70,000 miles with their large car painted in papal 
colors. A loud speaker carries the message to those 
who stand at a distance. Next autumn Mr. Dorsey, 
who was formerly an Episcopalian and a divinity stu- 
dent with considerable experience at street preaching, 
will go on a tour by himself. In 1911, nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, Mr. Goldstein spent some days with 
us and talked to us on socialism. 


—Father Abbot and several seminarians went to St. 
Wendel on May 25 to attend the first Solemn High 
Mass of Father Albert Schmitt, who was ordained the 
previous Sunday for the diocese of Corpus Christi. 
Father Abbot preached at the First Mass. The follow- 
ing day Father Abbot continued on his way to Aurora, 
Ill., to discuss plans for future activities at Marmion. 

—On the last Sunday of May a small group of 
pilgrims came from Louisville to visit the shrine of 
Our Lady on Monte Cassino. The weather proved to 
be the most beautiful and perfect of the entire month. 
Pilgrims on the same afternoon came to the number of 
about 2,000. Public pilgrimages to the shrine will 
again be conducted next October, when they will be 
held each Sunday afternoon at the usual time, two 
o’clock. 

—May 27th was Monday of Rogation week. The 
seminarians and members of the Abbey went as usual 
in procession to Monte Cassino, where Father John, 
our procurator, offered up the Rogation Mass. On 
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Tuesday we went to the old parish church, and on 
Wednesday the procession followed the road around 
the hilltop and back to the Abbey Church. 


—Fathers Subprior Placidus, John, and Isidore 
Fussnecker went to Louisville on May 27th to assist at 
the golden jubilee celebration of Father Simon Barber, 
O. S. B., who is chaplain of Sacred Heart Academy 
at Louisville. 

—The Rev. Mr. Paul Spain, one of last year’s dea- 
cons, was ordained by his Most Rev. Ordinary at 
Covington, Ky., on May 30th, almost two weeks ahead 
of those who will be ordained here on Pentecost Tues- 
day. 

—May 30th, Ascension Day, also Memorial Day for 
the Nation, brought us many visitors. Among others 
was the orphan boys’ band from Vincennes. These 
boys, who play very well, proved quite an attraction. 
Father John Herold, assistant chaplain at the orphan- 
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this spring, give promise of a plentiful harvest. In 
sections of the West where, as a result of long con- 
tinued drouth, sand and dust storms had prevailed for 
several years, now torrents of raging waters are de- 
stroying life and property and floods are inundating 
the land. The train that brought him to St. Louis 
was delayed enroute some four hours by the flooded 
condition of the country through which he passed. 
Brother reports a very pleasant trip. Father Boniface 
was the first priest to celebrate his silver jubilee at 
the Mission. The graduation exercises of the first class 
of Indian children to finish the high school course at 
Marty took place while Bro. Innocent was there.—Word 
comes too from St. Anne’s Indian mission at Belcourt, 
North Dakota, that Father Hildebrand is erecting a 
school for the children of the Turtle Mountain reserva- 
tion. Our missionaries place their confidence in Divine 
Providence, which never fails to move the faithful to 
assist them in their undertakings in behalf of the 


age, accompanied them. 


—Bro. Innocent, who returned on June 2nd from his 
trip to South Dakota, was fascinated by the verdant, 
rolling prairies, which, on account of abundant rains 


Indian. 


—The Rev. George Sittenauer, Seminary ’06—’11, a 
priest of the diocese of Wichita, died suddenly of a 
throat infection on May 24th. R. I. P. 


Endorsed (Motion ‘Pictures 


Published by MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
of the INTERNATONAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAE 
ENDORSED MOTION PICTURES 
FEATURES 


Air Hawks—Columbia 

Born to Fight—Reliable 

Dinky—Warner 

Fighting Shadows—Columbia 

Hooray for Love—RKO Radio 

Ladies Love Danger—Fox 

Men of the Hour—Columbia 

Murder in the Fleet—Metro 

Once in a Blue Moon—Paramount 

One Frightened Night—Mascot 

Our Little Girl—Fox 

Party Wire—Columbia 

Under the Pampas Moon—Fox 
SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 
The following pictures have re- 

ceived high rating by this Commit- 

tee and are suitable for mature 

audiences but inappropriate for 

church halls and school showings. 

Age of Indiscretion—Metro 

The Awakening of Jim Burke— 

Columbia 

Break of Hearts—RKO Radio 

The Daring Young Man—Fox 

Escape Me Never—United Artists 

The Flame Within—Metro 

The G-Men—First National 

The Girl From Tenth Avenue—First 

National 

The Glass Key—Paramount 

Goin’ to Town—Paramount 

The Headline Woman—Mascot 

In Caliente—First National 

The Informer—RKO Radio 

Let ’Em Have It—United Artists 

The Raven—Universal 

The Scoundrel—Paramount 

Thunder in the East—United Artists 

Vagabond Lady—Metro 


RECOMMENDED PICTURES 
PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


The following pictures, reviewed 
on the Endorsed Lists in the past 
three months by the Motion Picture 
Bureau, are re-listed here for your 
convenience. 


FAMILY AUDIENCE 


All the King’s Horses, Baby Face 
Harrington, Calling All Cars, Cap- 
tain Hurricane, Car 99, Cardinal 
Richelieu, Carnival, Casino Murder 
Case, Cnasing Yesterday, Cowboy 
Holiday, David Copperfield, Devil 
Dogs of the Air, Dog of Flanders, 
Eight Bells, Florentine Dagger, The 
Good Fairy, Gunfire, Great Hotel 
Murder, Hei Tiki, Hoosier School- 
master, I’ll Love You Always, In 
Spite of Danger, Jack Ahoy, Laddie, 
Law Beyond the Range, Les Miser- 
ables, Life Begins at Forty, The Lit- 
tle Colonel, Lily of Killarney, Love 
in Bloom, Mary Jane’s Pa, McFad- 
den’s Flats, Mister Dynamite, Mur- 
der on a Hooneymoon, Naughty 
Marietta, Night at the Ritz, North- 
ern Frontier, The Nut Farm, One 
More Spring, One New York Night, 
Outlaw Rule, Princess O’Hara, Rain- 
bow Valley, Revenge Rider, Roberta, 
Rocky Mountain Mystery, Ruggles 
of Red Gap, The Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Shot in the Dark, Strangers All, 
Swell Head, Sweepstake Annie, Sym- 

hony of Living, Traveling Sales- 
ady, The Unwelcome Stranger, 
When a Man’s a Man, While the 
Patient Slept, The Winning Ticket. 


ADULT CLASSIFICATION 


After Office Hours, Behind Green 
Lights, Black Fury, The Case of the 
Curious Bride, Circumstantial Evi- 
dence, Folies Bergeres, Gigolette, 
Gold Diggers of 1935, Go Into Your 
Dance, e Great God.Gold, Hold 
’Em Yale, Little Damozel, It Hap- 
pened in New York, Let’s Live To- 
night, Living on Velvet, The Man 
Who Knew Too Much, The Mark of 
the Vampire, Mississippi, My Heart 
Is Calling, The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, A Notorious Gentleman, Peo- 

le Will Talk, Private Worlds, 
hadow of Doubt, Society Doctor, 
Star of Midnight, Strauss’s Great 
Waltz, Sweet Music, Transient Lady, 
Vanessa—Her Love Story, The Wed- 
ding Night, The Werewolf of Lon- 
don, West Point of the Air, The 
Whole Town’s Talking, Woman in 
Red, Women Must Dress. 


FAIR OR POOR PRODUCTIONS 


The films listed herewith and seen 
by our reviewers during the past 
three months were found unobjec- 
tionable so far as morals are con- 
cerned, but were not endorsed be- 
cause of faulty direction, poor cast- 
ing or lack of artistry: 

y eth Millions, Call of the 
Coyote, Chinatown Squad, Circle of 
Death, Death Flies East, Desert 
Trail, Georre White’s Scandals of 
1935, Lost City, Mutiny Ahead, Pu- 
blic Opinion, Rescue Squad, Rumba, 
Story of Silver Creek, Sunset Range, 
Ten Dollar Raise, Timber Terrors, 
Tonto Kid, Wolf Riders. 
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Month of the Precious Blood 


“When God the Father saw into what a predicament 
man had got himself through sin,” says St. Bernard, 
“He called a conference—and the Son offered Himself.” 
God the Father loved His little creatures; He looked 
down upon them, and although their disobedience an- 
gered Him, He felt pity for their foolishness. Although 
Eternal Justice clamored, yet the great Heart of God 
cried out for love of man, and longed to lift him out 
of his trouble. Then God the Son came forward and 
said, “Father, let Me go!” And God the Father thought 
it over and took counsel of God the Holy Ghost. And 
the Son pleaded again: “Father, let me go! I will 
go down and make reparation for their foolish sin. I 
will take on their flesh and live with them, and teach 
them, and then let them take Me and crucify Me; I 
will suffer the extreme of excruciating pain, and there- 
by gain a two-fold end—appease Thy wrath, and prove 
to them how much We love them. I will prove to them 
to what lengths I am willing to go to show them My 
love!” 

And God the Father found the offer good, and nodded 
His head, and said: “Go, My Son!” And then the 
Son looked about the earth to find Himself a little 
mother, and He found—Mary, paragon of all virtues, 
and found her willing to co-operate; blessed young 
maiden, tender and sheltered, and frightened at first 
by the angel’s proposal, but submitting in all things to 
Almighty God! And so He came, and obeyed Mary 
and Joseph, His little creatures, and made them won- 
drously happy in that sheltered, hidden life at Naza- 
reth. 

And then, after thirty years of hidden life, He came 
forth and taught, and by His very wondrous goodness 
and meekness and love and condescension, made enemies 
—unreasonable, perverse enemies, who twisted His very 
kindness and miracles and charity into blasphemy! And 
then His life-blood flowed—most willingly He gave it, 
that precious stream, which watered the earth, and 
brought forth generations of saints and martyrs, and 
faithful, loyal, every-day Catholics! 


Keeping Cheerful 

It is easy to remain cheerful when everything is 
going well, when everyone around us is kind and good, 
loving and considerate, when our affairs are success- 
ful, a steady income is assured, and there is plenty of 
food in the larder. But it is the test of heroism to be 
cheerful when we have had nothing but reverses, when 
sickness is a daily visitor, when doctor’s bills take 
every cent that might otherwise have been saved, when 
unemployment comes, and scrimping and self-denial 
are the order of the day, when death has visited our 
loved ones, and we think that any more weight added 
to our cross must break our backs. Sometimes the 
cross is the other way around; there is a good income, 
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plenty of food and clothing, no serious illnesses, a 
beautiful home, but all this is turned to bitter ashes by 
someone within the home who is unkind, mean, sar- 
castic, vengeful, suspicious, selfish; one who never 
has a kind word, who constantly grumbles, finds fault 
with everyone and everything, yet never bothers to 
cure him or herself of glaring personal faults which 
make life miserable for all concerned. 

We see examples of heroism in adverse circumstances 
every day; there is the wife and mother, whose hus- 
band had no work for three years or more, whose grow- 
ing children needed food and shoes and clothing, and 
worst of all, whose mortgage hung like a heavy shadow 
over the little home they had labored so hard to acquire. 
But did she grumble? Never; always of a jovial dis- 
position, she would: prod her down-hearted husband in 
the ribs and tell him to cheer up, while she put on her 
coat and hat, and literally scrubbed and washed her 
way through those bitter years, doing the hardest kind 
of work cheerfully, glad and happy that she could bring 
home food for her loved ones, buy a few yards of 


‘material to make some inexpensive clothing, and keep 


the interest on the mortgage paid off. She was the 
mainstay of that family spiritually as well as physical- 
ly, until her husband finally was able to go back to his 
trade. 


Refrigeration 


The Eskimo lives in Nature’s ice box, and has no 
need of refrigeration, but we, alas, must stew and bake 
in the hot summers which various part of our country 
afford. In order, then, not to buy food with which to 
feed families of pet bacteria, we must have efficient re- 
frigeration. Mechanical refrigerators have been brought 
to a high degree of perfection, and are a great con- 
venience in that one does not have to wait for the ice 
man when a picnic or shopping tour is in the offing; 
there are no ice pans to empty, and no drain pipes 
to keep clean and unclogged. Yet, the mechanical 
refrigerator must be de-frosted ever so often and the 
parts cared for properly. Ice makers claim, on the 
other hand, that the refrigerator in which a block of 
ice is stored, is the most efficient of the two in carrying 
off the impurities from the foods. When food is placed 
in an ice box, the heat from it is carried off down the 
drain pipe, along with the water that comes from the 
melting ice; with this heat also travel all the im- 
purities from the food, being deposited in the drain 
pipes in the form of slime, which in time will increase, 
layer by layer, until the pipe is closed up and no longer 
able to drain. 

The question of where these impurities go in the 
mechanical refrigerator, has never been satisfactorily 
answered. However, the most important point is, to 
have a refrigerator which will preserve a low enough 
temperature to properly care for the foods placed in 
it, and prevent spoilage. No matter how careful we 
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are, foods which come in contact with air or water, 
acquire some bacteria, yeasts and molds. Therefore, 
we must not only be as cleanly as possible with food, 
but we must prevent these organisms from multiplying 
rapidly. Heat will kill them, but all of them can be 
discouraged by cold, which makes them inactive. Hence, 
it behooves us to place food in the refrigerator at once, 
before use, and afterwards, leftovers should be stored 
away as soon as cool. 


Quick Summer Pastry 


In these enticing July days, which beckon to the out- 
doors, every woman should try to simplify her house 
duties so as to enjoy as much time as posible out in 
the open, if it is only to spend the afternoons out on 
the breezy veranda. Most women are indoors more 
than is good for them, and yet, no faithful wife and 
mother will leave necessary duties undone just for her 
own pleasure. So the obvious solution is, to shorten 
all household labor by the most efficient methods and 
short-cuts. . 

The mother whose family cannot dispense with their 
pastry, will find that the prepared box flours, con- 
taining shortening and baking powder, will make the 
baking of a pie a five-minute affair, requiring only the 
addition of water to the prepared flour. A box of 
washed berries, or sliced apples or peaches, sprinkled 
with sugar, and the pie baked open-face, without top- 
crust, will further simplify matters. 

Served with whipped cream, the open-face pie is a 
great delicacy; but if there is no time to whip the 
cream, or a white-of-egg meringue, then the plain fruit 
pie will be just as palatable. In using the prepared 
biscuit flours, ordinary flour must be sifted on the 
pastry board, and the dough folded over once or twice; 
otherwise the pie might be difficult to remove without 
breaking from the pan. Folding the dough over twice 
with ordinary flour in no way toughens the crust; but 
care must be taken not to fold it more than that. 

The boxed custard puddings in powder form make 
excellent pies; the crust may be placed in the oven 
to begin baking while the powdered custard pudding is 
mixed with a pint of milk and brought to boiling point 
on the stove, stirring constantly to prevent burning. 
When thick, open oven, take out the half-baked crust, 
pour in the custard, and return to oven until browned. 
Cool and place in refrigerator until serving time. 


Experimenting with Plants 

There are many persons alive who are missing a lot 
of fun by not working in the garden, or at least trying 
to see what will come of a few seeds planted in a small 
plot of ground, be it only a patch four by six feet. 
Many people say, “I do not take interest in gardening.” 
Perhaps they have never tried, never experienced the 
thrill of placing a small brown seed into the moist 
earth, watering it whenever it seems dry, and then 
watching earnestly for the first shoots of green—a most 
commonplace every-day miracle, and yet—a miracle. 
The next step is to keep the plant tenderly nurtured, 
carefully dug up about the roots, fed by fertilizers, or 
just plain coffee grounds and tea leaves, digging these 
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under once a week. The result will be fat, luxurious 
blossoms, fairly smiling up into one’s face with the 
joy of living, and gratitude for the care given. 

There are many things one can do with plants, out- 
side of just planting seeds and watching them come up. 
That is, making slips of rare plants that have been 
received as gifts, or which are rather expensive to 
buy. Gardenia slips may be rooted by cutting off a 
small branch, placing in a pot of earth and covering 
with a glass jar. Begonias may be placed in sand for 
two or three weeks, and then transplanted to earth in a 
pot. California, London Hot-house, or any other grape 
seeds may be planted in pots, and raised into healthy 
vines. The same with black cherry seeds, saved from 
the fruit in summer. Or plant a grape-fruit, lemon 
or orange seed; an interesting tree results, although 
they grow slowly in temperate climates. Pomegranate 
seeds will come up if carefully watched and watered. 
A short branch of rubber plant may be rooted by plac- 
ing in a jar half filled with sand and filled to the brim 
with water; allow the stem to just rest on the sand. 
In about six weeks healthy long roots will have sprout- 
ed, and it can then be transplanted to a pot of earth. 
Roses from a bridal bouquet may be rooted in wet sand 
with a jar over them. 


Household Hints 


Pin together the socks of the various men of the 
household with large, heavy safety pins, each group 
together, and place in washing machine. Hang groups 
on line separately and pin together again when dry; 
in this way much time is saved in sorting out, and 
there are no mix-ups. 

Mint, parsley, and celery tops may be kept fresh for 
days by wetting and then placing in the refrigerator in 
a mason jar with the lid screwed on. 

Sometimes a child takes a heavy cold even in summer 
by being allowed to sleep at night without a cover. 
Never put away all the covers, as often there are cool 
nights when a light cover is a necessity. 

Choose only a few pictures for your walls, and pick 
these only for their beauty or expressive meaning. 

Milk that has just begun to turn sour, can be used 
like fresh milk if a pinch of baking soda is added. 


Recipes 
Ways oF UsING BrussELs Sprouts: Boil lean smoked 
_ pork with Brussels sprouts, using about a pound of 
pork to a dozen sprouts. Serve with plain boiled pota- 
toes, and use the liquor as gravy. Or boil the sprouts 
with spare ribs and carrots, adding pepper and a tea- 


spoon of sugar for flavor. Boil the ribs in salt water 
first, removing any scum that rises; when meat is 
nearly tender, add the sprouts and quartered carrots. 
Thicken gravy with flour and water. Serve with tiny 
dumplings. 

CARAMEL NuT FROSTING: Mix one cup thick sour 
cream with 1% cups light brown sugar. Heat slowly to 
the boiling point and boil until thick. Remove at once 
from the fire and add 1 cup chopped nut meats and 1 
teaspoon vanilla. Beat until thick enough to spread. 
This makes enough for two layers. 
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Children’s Corner 


Reunion 
(Concluded) 


No explanation could be given to the enraged 
old woman, who unmercifully beat the little 
girl, then took her to their shabby home a short 
distance from the market place. Here she again 
gave vent to her anger, then locked the child in 
the cellar. 

That evening a crueler and more fiendish 
woman was the Penelope who opened the door 
of the cellar. But this time she came not to 
beat the girl but to tell her a heart-rending 
story. Thus she began: 

“Well, little witch, I’ll tell you who yu reaily 
are. When yu was a little baby, I stole yu from 
yer mom. Yer pop had jest died and left her 
a lot of money. Well, I managed to git ransom 
money from her without sending you back to 
her. This afternoon I saw ye mom again. She’s 
power-old lookin’, an’ she uses a crutch, an’ I 
know she ain’t got much money judgin’ from 
her clothes. So I know there ain’t no use of 
trying to get anything out of her now. Well, at 
least, SHE won’t git yu. Tomorrow we’re 
a-movin’. I know a place where I can put yu 
to work, and I’m goin’ to take life easy and let 
yu do the providin’. An’ sure I’ll take care of 
yu if yu don’t bring in a plenty.” Saying these 
words, Penelope left the cellar and carefully 
locked the door after her. 

All that night the little girl lay on the cold 
floor of the cellar, suffering from the bruises 
resulting from the beating. She was such a 
little, lonely girl, but her little heart ached 
more than ever now that she felt the kind lady 
she had met that day was her real mother. And 
tomorrow Penelope would take this litle girl 
far away to lead a life of drudgery. It was not 
the thought of work, however, that frightened 
the child, for she had been accustomed to do 
tasks far beyond her strength. It was the 
realization that she would be taken far away 
from a church, no doubt, and certainly far from 
her dear mother. But even her bit of religion 
gave her confidence to feel that the Sacred 
Heart would help her, some way, somehow. If 
she were reunited with her mother, she would 
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be permitted to become a Catholic and receive 
“her dear Sacred Heart; she patiently offered 
her present suffering that such might be the 
favor given her. 

The dawn of morning brought no Penelope. 
Only a cessation of footsteps in the kitchen 
above and the slamming of the door told the 
child that the woman had gone. Marguerite 
was sore and weary; she was weak, too, from 
hunger for no food had been given her since the 
previous morning. As she glanced around the 
dim-lit cellar, she chanced to see some baskets 
piled in a corner. The thought entered her 
mind that she might climb on them to the tiny 
window in which the panes were already broken 
and could easily be removed. She set at work 
with a prayer on her lips. Even if she were 
caught, she did not care. The loving Sacred 
Heart of Jesus could not but heed his little 
client. Her Guardian Angel seemed to be help- 
ing her, for in a short time she had managed 
to reach the window and to squeeze through, 
tho her dress was torn by the sharp glass. 


Very cautiously Marguerite proceeded 
through side streets and narrow alleys until 
she reached the church. ‘Here she felt com- 
paratively safe. She watched with interest the 
priest saying Mass at the high altar, and was 
so absorbed that she scarcely realized her dan- 
ger. A nudge on her arm terrified her, for she 
felt it must be Penelope. When she raised her 
eyes she beheld the kind and loving face of— 
her mother. She rose instantly, and looking at 
those kind eyes she simply said, “Mother!’”’ The 
lady, supposing the child called her this in sheer 
gratitude, accompanied her to the door of the 
church. As briefly as possible Marguerite told 
her that the wicked Penelope would soon be 
after them and begged that she be protected 
from those cruel hands. The lady told Mar- 
guerite that she had come to this town only on 
a visit and intended to leave that very day on 
the morning train. Wistfully the little girl 
asked, “Oh, won’t you take me with you?” 

“Why, my dear,” replied the lady, “I should 
be most happy to have such a lassie as you. 
Long years ago my own little lassie was stolen 
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from me, and years of vain search have only 
added to my sorrow. But what if you really be- 
long to your Aunt Penelope?” 

Then the little girl, now certain of being the 
daughter of this lady, told her the story related 
by Penelope on the previous evening. Words 
could not express the profound gratitude that 
welled up in the lady’s heart. Safely they 
reached their destination and were soon on 
board the train. A few weeks later they sailed 
for America. 

As to Penelope, nothing was ever seen or 
heard of her. In spite of the cruelty suffered 
from her, Marguerite begged her mother not 
to reveal the story to the police for she did not 
want to think that she had caused even that 
woman to suffer. 

In due time the happy girl received Holy 
Communion, her “dear Sacred Heart.” Ever 
after was the Feast of the Sacred Heart espe- 
cially honored by mother and daughter, for was 
it not the Feast of Him Who said to St. Mar- 
garet Mary, “I will console them in all their 
afflictions.” 


TO A BLUEBIRD 


Little bluebird in yon tree, 
Pouring forth sweet melody; 

Little harbinger of Spring, 
Oh, how prettily you sing. 


After all the ice and snow, 
*Tis a pleasant thing to know 

You are throbbing with good cheer, 
Telling me that Spring is here. 


Of all birds I like you best, 
You are braver than the rest; 

For the first song of the year 
Is your song of gladsome cheer. 


With your gayly warbled strain 
You refreshed my jaded brain, 

Wearied by the wintry nights— 
By the bleak and barren sights. 


Would that I like you could be, 
Singing sweetly in that tree, 

Spreading cheer when needed most, 
Giving joy when hope is lost. 


JEROME Moore, 3rd Year High. 


Life is like a mountain railway, 
With an engineer that’s brave. 
We must make our run successful, 

From thegcradle to the grave. 
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Here lies the body of Samuel Crane 

Who ran a race with a speeding train. 
He reached the track, got near across, 
But Sam and his car were a total loss. 


The sexton softly tolled his knell, 
Speeding Sam on his way to—vwell, 

If he’d only stopped to look and listen 
He’d be livin’ now instead of missin’. 


There’s not a tint that paints the rose, 

Or decks the lily fair, 

Or streaks the humblest flower that blows, 
But God has placed it there. 


There’s not a star whose twinkling light 
Illumes the distant earth, 

And cheers the solemn gloom of night, 
But goodness gave it birth. 


There’s not a cloud whose dews distill 
Upon the parching clod, 

And clothe with verdure vale and hill, 
That is not sent of God.—Selected. 


Chalice and Paten 
(Continued from page 77) 


which the priest uses to wipe (purify) the 
chalice, as also his lips and fingers, at the ablu- 
tions after the communion. To distinguish the 
purificator from the other linens, a small cross 
is embroidered in its center. Upon the chalice 
and purificator rests the paten, on which lies 
the wafer or host of unleavened bread soon to 
be consecrated. The paten and host are cov- 
ered by the pall, a square piece of linen usually 
stiffened by enclosed cardboard. It is used to 
cover the Precious Blood in the chalice. The 
chalice veil is now draped over ali. The burse 
completes the chalice furnishings. This is a 
stiff case of the same material and color as the 
vestment, and is placed on top of the chalice 
veil. The burse contains the corporal, a linen 
cloth about fifteen or twenty inches square, 
which at Mass is unfolded and placed in the 
middle of the altar so that the chalice and the 
host may rest upon it. It is called “corporal” 
because after the consecration the Corpus, or 
Body of Christ, lies upon it. The corporal sig- 
nifies the winding-sheet in which the Body of 
Our Lord was wrapped when It was taken down 
from the cross; the chalice, the sepulcher; and 
the paten, the stone rolled against the door. 
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ST. ANN’S DAY IN TURTLE MOUNTAIN 


The Turtle Mountain Missionary and his Chippewa 
and Cree Indians are making great preparations for 
the celebration of the patron feast of the Mission, the 
feast of great St. Ann. 


As far back as 1896 the Indians of Turtle Mountains 
have prepared each year for St. Ann’s Day by a solemn 
novena in her honor. Each day of the nine days pre- 
ceding her feast, the Indians from far and near gather 
to worship God and to implore the intercessién of “good 
St. Ann.” Practically every Indian on the Reservation 
goes to Confession and Holy Communion at least once 
during the course of the novena. 


The feast itself, which is observed on the Sunday fol- 
lowing July 26, calls for the most elaborate celebration 
of the entire year. Early in the morning the Indians 
emerge from their tents, which have been previously 
pitched on the grounds surrounding the Mission, and 
wend their way to the church. From the early morning 
hours, throughout the entire day, groups of Indians 
are kneeling in the church, praying and singing in their 
native tongue the praises of Our Eucharistic Lord and 
“good St. Ann.” 

In the afternoon, the closing sermon of the novena 
is preached out in the open air, for the church cannot 
accommodate the immense throng gathered by that 
time. The solemn procession with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment follows: Priests, Sisters, children, men and 
women, grouped according to their membership in the 
various societies march in the procession, each group 
bearing its own banner and reciting aloud the entire 
fifteen decades of the Rosary—some in English, some 
in French, and not a few in Chippewa and Cree. The 
procession halts at a designated point, where an im- 
provised altar has been erected, and Benediction with 
the Blessed Sacrament is given to the kneeling throng. 
Then slowly the worshippers follow their Eucharistic 
King back to the Mission church where Benediction 
is given a second time. After the Blessed Sacrament 
has been deposited in the tabernacle following Its tri- 
umphal march, the Indians approach the railing to kiss 











ALL ABOARD FOR ST. ANN’S! 





the relic of St. Ann. This marks the closing of the 
celebration of St. Ann’s Day in Turtle Mountains. 

Though the day itself passes very quickly, its 
pleasant and consoling memories linger long in the 
heart of the Missionary, as well as in the hearts of his 
Chippewa and Cree Indians. 

Last year about three thousand persons took part 
in the celebration on St. Ann’s Day, and the impressive 
demonstration of simple faith and love for God, the 
Blessed Virgin and good St. Ann cannot be surpassed 
anywhere. 

This year the same preparations for the feast will 
be made, and the same solemnity on the Sunday fol- 
lowing July 26 will be observed. The Novena in honor 
of St. Ann begins on July 20 and closes Sunday, July 
29, this year. It is in this solemn Novena that the 
Misionary invites all readers of this article to join him 
and his Indians. He asks you to send your petitions in 
to be placed at St. Ann’s Shrine where they will be 
remembered in each of the many Holy Masses offered 
during these nine days of grace. 

Let the Missionary know that you are joining him 
and his Indians in this solemn Novena, and send your 
petitions to: 

The Reverend Hildebrand Elliott, O. S. B. 
Turtle Mountain Missionary 
St. Ann’s Indian Mission 
Belcourt, North Dakota 


Are We Collectively Cowards? 


“Very often, in fact one might say habitually, 
when we ought to speak up, we seem to have 


lost our tongue. Is it bashfulness? Or a sense 
of inferiority? Or just plain cowardice? No 
matter what be the cause, the fact is obvious, 
we Catholics are gluttons for punishment. And 
worse yet, we take it lying down. We are 
twenty millions strong, but on occasion the 
world, even the sympathetic world, might think 
us non-existent. It has no means of knowing 
whether we have a thought in our mind or a 
word on our tongue.”—Father Gillis. 
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A Pair of English Martyrs 
(Continued from page 76) 


Latin to the strange scholar, who had no Eng- 
lish, and when the company amused each other 
with jokes of which Mrs. More understood 
nothing, we can rather sympathize with her. 
She was a good mother to his children and a 
thrifty housekeeper, although sometimes “pen- 
ny-wise and pound-foolish, saving a candle and 
spoiling a gown.” Owing to his humor, they 
lived very happily together. It is a good sign 
of their mutual affection that, although hardly 
musical, she learned with great effort at the 
age of forty to play several instruments to 
please her husband. 

The good lady enjoyed her position as wife 
of the High Chancellor very much; and as 
she would never have understood his motives 
for resigning it, he communicated the news to 
her in his own characteristic manner. On Sun- 
day after the parochial Mass, when he was 
about to leave the church, he used to send his 
footman to the pew of his wife to tell her: 
“Madam, my Lord is gone.” On the Sunday 
after his resignation he went himself, opened 
the pew with a low bow, and said: “Madam, 
my Lord is gone.” 

During his imprisonment she pinched herself 
in her household expenses to supply her hus- 
band with the necessary food and clothing, al- 
though she also remonstrated with him on ac- 
count of his “obstinacy” after all the learned 
bishops and lords (except Fisher) had taken 
the oath. She thought she could not live in a 
prison, because she could not breathe if the 
door was locked from outside. Sir Thomas told 
this to a friend as a good joke, because he could 
not see any difference to the breathing whether 
the door was shut from outside or inside. 
Moreover, she always had had the habit of 
locking her door and also did her best by means 
of curtains to keep the fresh air out from her 
room, without thereby impeding her respira- 
tion, poor simple soul. 

(To be continued) 


Philosophy---Pagan Ethics 


(Continued from page 73) 


ing, but rather a fixed quality or habit of mind. 
Mind must first of all hold the lower functions 
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and especially the passions in subjection, and 
then develop its own powers. 

Aristotle speaks only of the beatitude of this 
life and says nothing of future beatitude. Nor 
does he consider the supreme norm of morality. 
He simply says that by their very nature some 
things are good, others bad. 

Another group of philosophers are known as 
the Stoics. Their Ethics considers only things 
of this life and abstracts entirely from a future 
life. Distinguishing objective and subjective 
beatitude, the Stoics placed objective beatitude 
in those operations which man does according 
to the laws of nature. These operations do not 
consist in contemplation, but in action. Sub- 
jective beatitude is the joy and peace that ac- 
companies such actions. Since performing 
operations according to the laws of nature is 
the result of virtue, virtue is the highest good of 
man. Virtue must be sought for its own sake. 
Everything else is indifferent. 

The supreme norm or criterion of morality 
is action according to the laws of nature. These 
laws are known by right reason. Hence the 
norm of morality is objective, but a created one. 
It is a created norm, because it does not direct 
the actions of man towards an uncreated good, 
but only towards a created good. This norm 
simply seeks man’s own utility, viz., peace and 
tranquility. Ultimately their Ethics is based 
on private Utilitarianism. 

Vice is a disposition in man by which he acts 
contrary to the laws of nature. The passions 
arise from the irrational part of man and in- 
fluence man to act contrary to the laws of na- 
ture. Hence all passions are evil and must be 
plucked out by the roots. Being without pas- 
sions, the wise man will have perfect liberty 
and peace or perfect apathy. 

The Stoics teach that man in all his adver- 
sities should always preserve tranquility of 
mind: if this is impossible, he should rather 
commit suicide. All voluptuous and sensual 
joys should be despised. Some of the Stoics 
teach love for one’s neighbor and enemy, kind- 
ness to slaves. The reason for this is the in- 
fluence of Christianity on some of the Stoics, 
especially on the Roman Stoics. 

The Epicurean philosophers rejected the im- 
mortality of the soul. They looked for beatitude 
only in this life. Objective beatitude consists 
in the enjoyment of this temporal life. Plea- 
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sure, they say, is the absence of pain. Un- 
satisfied desire is pain and hence must be satis- 
fied. In this way the highest good does not 
merely consist in the absence of pain, but posi- 
tive pleasure becomes part of the highest good. 
Each man must determine for himself what is 
useful or harmful, what is pleasant or painful. 
No kind of pleasure is evil in itself; but the 
wise man will avoid those pleasures which dis- 
turb his peace of mind. 

Virtue is good only in so far as it is useful 
in securing that painlessness which is the hap- 
piness of life. The virtuous man secures the 
maximum of pleasure and the minimum of 
pain. 

From what has been said about the Epicu- 
reans it can be seen what is their supreme norm 
or criterion of morality. A thing is to be 
judged either good or bad according to the 
standard of Hedonism or private Utilitarian- 
ism. Those things and actions are good which 
are useful and produce pleasure, whilst the 
things that are harmful and produce pain are 
to be considered bad. 

Philo, a Jewish philosopher, who was a con- 
temporary of our Lord, says that man is meant 


to attain to the intellectual possession of God 
by contemplation. Peace and evenness of spir- 
itual life are absolutely necessary for contem- 
plation. Therefore a man must practice virtue 
and quell his passions and bodily desires, since 
these disturb the soul and rob it of the calm 
necessary for contemplation. There are various 


stages of contemplation. The highest stage is 
usually achieved only in the life to come, but 
may be attained here on earth by unceasing 
diligence in the practice of virtue, the quelling 
of the passions, and in the study of philosophy. 
He who achieves the highest form of con- 
templation on earth is rapt in continuous ec- 
stasy. 

From the foregoing we see how diligently the 
pagans tried to find a scientific basis for man’s 
happiness. They truly realized that man wants 
to be happy, but they found great difficulties in 
seeing how it might be realized. As a rule they 
failed to distinguish between happiness in this 
life and happiness in the next. In general they 
were looking for perfect happiness in this life 
and thus they were looking for something im- 
possible. Perfect happiness can and will only 
be realized in the life to come. 
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Editor’s Page 
(Continued from page 81) 


sublime dignity as children of God and respect- 
ed as such. Faith gave them the right per- 
spectives; kept them ever aware of the in- 
finite importance of the spiritual over the mate- 
rial, of the eternal over the temporal. And the 
happiness and tranquility that was theirs gave 
literal fulfilment to that promise of the Master: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

Consider how those men, living as the elect of 
God, dwelt in the large liberty of spirit into 
which Christ had freed them. Taking all that 
was noblest and best in the ages that had pre- 
ceded them, they soared aloft into the rarefied 
atmosphere of intellectual freedom, took all 
knowledge, natural and supernatural, for their 
province, since they received it as God’s crea- 
tion and God’s truth; reveled in mental activi- 
ties unheard of nowadays; raised aloft mar- 
vels of architecture to give glory to God, a 
thing made possible only because each man’s 
soul was a cathedral wherein God dwelt and 
— ascended to Him constant acts of wor- 
ship. 

The brotherhood of man in Christ had its 
finest interpretation; nationalism existed, but 
with most elastic limits; disputes were arbi- 
trated by the common Father of Christendom; 
and militarism flowered towards its most at- 
tractive ideal in individual Galahads, and final- 
ly burst to fullest glory in the union of Chris- 
tian nations fighting in the crusades against 
those who would not only profane the holy 
places, but would also have robbed them of the 
benefits of Christian civilization and culture. 

“Ascending on high, He led captivity captive; 
He gave gifts to men.” 

Verily by leading this nation captive into His 
sheepfold did Jesus Christ give them the pre- 
cious gifts of full Christianity. Thus did they 
enjoy the peace and abundance of those who 
seek His kingdom primarily. Yet, as you and 
I well know, the burden and yoke of Christ, 
though sweet indeed and light, are yet a bur- 
den and yoke; this adoption as sons and heirs 
of the heavenly King, though granting a liberty 
of spirit like to that of the very Angels, does 
not for all that grant unlimited license to fall- 
en nature. Hence it is not surprising that we 
behold a lustful king chafing under the yoke of 
the difficult commandment and demanding for 
himself a freedom which man may not have 
without dire consequences. 

We all know full well the tragic story of how 
fair England, cut off as a dying branch from 
vital union with the True Vine, suffered corrup- 
tion and death of the spirit, lost the fruitful- 
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ness and exuberance of its former life; and in 
the 17th century, its spirit grown cold and 
bleak and forbidding, it came to our shores and 
left its mark on the land we claim our own. 


Let us examine a bit into this new freedom 
which men have arrogated to themselves. First 
came the demand for freedom to interpret the 
word of God and His mandates without the in- 
fallible guidance of His Church. The result 
has been an ever-increasing muddle of error 
and contradiction; a sloughing off of one moral 
law after another; a darkening of the light of 
revelation such that man now no longer knows 
God and His Christ, and has set none other 
than himself up under the guise of an altruistic 
humanitarianism as the object of worship and 
the end of man; and this ideal is man posses- 
sing a body temporal and material and not a 
soul destined for immortality; man found to 
be full of the concupiscence of the eyes, the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, and the pride of life. 
And it is the idolotrous consecration of himself 
to this threefold concupiscence to which man 
has now come to offer all the strivings of his 
being. His days and nights are filled with fev- 
erish activities directed to the acquisition of 
wealth, which shall in turn serve toward the 
satisfaction of the flesh and of the spirit grown 
proud. So it is that we see lust gone rampant 
and greed and unbridled quest for power. 

The results are too obvious to need detailed 
recounting. Falsely believing that he has 
achieved freedom, man sees not that he is cruel- 
ly fettered now by the vices which have made 
him captive; that his intellectual activities are 
impaired and limited, in that he has lost the 
Creator of nature and the chief inspiration. in 
art. His spirit soars no longer to the heights 
of heaven, but is compassed about with the 
material; it knows no heights beyond the sky- 
scrapers he has erected. The dignity and value 
of the individual has been cheapened. — The 
working man has become a mere material 
mechanism, to be measured by the standards of 
mathematical efficiency, to be sapped to the last 
ounce of endurance, then, grown useless, to be 
discarded unpityingly as a crippled, outworn 
derelict. Education, prostituted to utilitarian 
purposes, has lost the vision and matter of life 
and true culture, and is constrained in the 
painful, deceptive bonds of statistics, graphs, 
and measurements, and subject to the fads and 
innovations of the moment. Small wonder that 
artistic genius exists not among us, that we 
have no abiding names in literature, that life 
has become a hopeless enigma, and that joy of 
the spirit is mantled over by pessimism. Greed 
has brought our economic structure to collapse, 
our nations to mutual jealousies and to wars 
unheard of in Christian ages. Lust has dis- 
rupted the family; ambition has corrupted gov- 
ernment and society. Thus has unlawful free- 
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dom degenerated into license, and brought in 
its wake a bitter captivity of the spirit, a dark- 
ening of minds, and confusion in society. 

But all is not lost. To us, sons of St. Bene- 
dict, and to all those who know in any way the 
spirit of a Gregory the Great, an Augustine, a 
Bede, the call goes forth today to save society. 
Those great sons of the Patriarch found Eng- 
land pagan and idolotrous, and by their preach- 
ing, their teaching, and, above all, by their life 
lived according to Benedictine ideals, restored 
the face of the earth. 

I have written little directly of that illus- 
trious man, Bede, the Venerable par excellence, 
because even more important to us than the 
noble Bede himself is the fruitful era which he 
inaugurated and for eight centuries dominated 
by his holiness and learning and that of his 
Benedictine successors. And in considering that 
period, let us keep in mind that we have in our 
possession all the reserves that our forebears 
had: Ours is still the wondrous liturgy which 
powerfully attracted ancient pagans and has 
equal power with the modern; ours are still 
the sources of truth and light and divine in- 
spiration and grace. 

Let us, then, from this event take renewed 
courage and zeal; let us hold before us the 
duty and the opportunity which are ours to 
salvage what remains to us of that period; to 
rebuild with the powerful old and feeble new, 
on the foundation of the faith preserved to us 
intact, the civilization under which our fathers 
flowered to such glory. Fear not to speak bold- 
ly of the domination of the Church in our na- 
tion. Too long have we been timid about the 
rule of the Creator over His creatures, of the 
Redeemer over His redeemed, of the Sanctifier 
over His sanctified. 

The new crusade is on. Pax Christi in regno 
Christi! Thy Kingdom come! 

And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. 

He that giveth testimony of these things 
saith, Surely, I come quickly. 

Amen. Come, Lord Jesus! 


HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 





Thanksgiving 


Immaculate Conception Mission School 
Stephan, South Dakota 
May 13, 1935 
The Reverend Editor 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Dear Reverend Father: 

A benefactor of ours asked that the receipt of a 
favor in gratitude to Blessed Mother, St. Joseph and 
St. Jude be published in your next issue signed M. R. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Will you please tendgto this for me. 

Fraternally yours, 


Fr. Justin, O. S. B. 
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Books Received 


Christian Symbols and how to use them, by Sister 
M. A. Justina Knapp, O. S. B. The Bruce oe 
Co., Milwaukee, Price $2.00. 


The use of symbols is as old as the human race itself. 
By symbols we express truths of our religion. By them 
we better understand its meaning. Here we have a 
collection of symbols which may be used in embroidery, 
stained-glass windows, decorations, carvings. A brief 
explanation accompanies the pictures. 


The new interpretation of the Mass, by Rev. Henry 
Borgmann, C. SS. R., author of LIBICA. John Murphy 
Co., Baltimore, Md. Price $2.00. 


As the title indicates, the Rev. author gives us a new 
interpretation of the Mass. He is known through his 
articles in the Acolyte. It takes some study to under- 
stand his method. The student of liturgy will find 
many points of interest. As the liturgical movement 
is gaining, this book will be of help better to understand 
the construction of the mass. A. B. 


The Eucharist and Education: from the Dutch of 
Father Gervasius, O. M. Cap., S. T. D., by Rev. Gregory 
G. Rybrook, Ord. Praem., S. T. D. $1.25. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 

Pope Pius XI has defined Christian education as the 
formation of Christ in the souls of baptized Christians. 
In few but weighty words the author has developed 
this definition. Christ in the Eucharist is the life of 
the soul. Christian education is the development of 
the soul’s life in all its phases. The Holy Eucharist 
must therefore be a vital factor in Catholic education, 
if our education is to be truly Christian, Christ-form- 
ing, not a mere imitation of secular education. Al- 
though Catholic educators may not agree with the 
author in all his conclusions, they will find in this book 
a message that should provoke sincere reflection on 
the true basic nature of Christian education. G. B. 


800 Ways to Raise Money for Churches, by George 


A. Farrell, Harrisburg, Pa. Medical Arts Publishing 
Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Price $2.00. 

Here we have a compendium of ways to increase the 
revenues of the parish. We find plans and ideas for 
city and rural districts. They have been gathered from 
experience. Some may not be practical in all places. 
There are plans for children as well as adults. Pastors 
who depend on funds by various entertainments and 
methods may find it very welcome. A. B. 


Conception Period of Women, by Dr. Kyusako Ogino, 
English translation by Dr. Yonezi Miyagawa. Pub- 
lished by Medical Arts Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Price $1.00. 

Much has been written lately in our pastoral maga- 
zines about “Rythm,” which is nothing else but what 
we find in this book of the Japanese Dr. Ogino. Ogino- 
Kraus biologidal law of nature is fully covered in this 
book. Those interested in this theory will find a full 
and clear explanation. A. B. 
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Presenting the Angels, by Sister Mary Paula, S. N, 
D., Benziger Brothers. Net $1.50. 

Popularly written to satisfy the average Catholic 
reader, and scientific enough to meet the requirements 
of teachers of religion, this book does in a thorough 
and interesting way what its title suggests. It presents 
the Angels to our Catholic people. Not the least of its 
special merits is the rich Scriptural content of the 
book. The author has drawn upon almost every passage 
in Holy Scripture that illustrates the manifold activity 
and duties of the angels. Simply and beautifully, often 
in the language of Scripture itself, the angels are de- 
scribed as God’s courtiers, His officers, soldiers, am- 
bassadors, physicians, ministers, messengers, and ene- 
mies. Another attractive feature of the book is the 
array of truly artistic illustrations from such noted 
artists as Fra Angelico, Cima, Van Eyck, and Doré. 
A careful reading of this book will break the spell of 
skepticism, so infectious today, and bring the very real 
supernatural world much closer. To use the gifted 
author’s expression: “With a correct view of good 
angels as our constant and intimate companions our 
hours will never be very lonely, and homesickness for 
heaven will be lessened.” W. S. 





Daughters of Good Families 
(18 to 25 years of age) 


who have the vocation for a religious life and 
wish to dedicate themselves to the Divine Heart 
of Jesus for the Salvation of Souls will be re- 
ceived by the Carmelites of the Divine Heart 
of Jesus, Provincial House, 1214 Kavanaugh 
pl., Wauwatosa, Wis. 





Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. 
edged: $4049.22. 
$4050.22. 

St. JosePpH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3660.40. Mrs. L. G., N. Y., $3; B.M., N. J., 
$1. Total: $3664.40. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3611.21. K. A. R., Ala. $3. Total: $3614.21. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3311.39. K. H., 0., 45¢; A. A. DN. Y., 
$1; M.C., R. L, $1; G. C. T., Ind, $1; Mrs. B. Dg 
Pa., $4; Miss A. R., Pa., $1; E.T. K., N. J., $1; Rev. 
J. J. S., Ind., $1. Total: $3321.84 


Grail Building Fund 
Mrs. A. S., $1; 


Previously acknowl- 
Mre. C. U.. N. J., $1. Totalg 


Indiana: Pennsylvania: J. J. D., 
20¢. 
Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 








